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A Stupy oF FEDERAL RELATIONS TO 
EDUCATION IN THE STATES 

Last autumn President Roosevelt appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, a committee to make an extensive study of the relation of the 
federal government to vocational education. Some months ago the 
personnel of the committee was enlarged, and the scope of its inquiry 
was extended to cover the whole subject of federal relations to state 
and local conduct of education. The membership of the committee 
represents a diversity of backgrounds and interests—professional 
education, the federal government, business, labor, public adminis- 
tration, home economics, and agricultural economics. 

The following statement concerning the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Education is quoted from an address given by Dr. 
Reeves before the National Education Association at its convention 
in June. 

Since the committee’s assignment calls for a completed report by next De- 
cember, the committee has been forced to move rapidly. It is expected that the 
major part of the staff work for the committee will be completed during the next 
three months. 

Plans have been developed for brief but comprehensive studies of the financ- 
ing of education, of educational administration as a major phase of state govern- 
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ment, of the quality of existing educational programs in the states, of the new 
and emergency federal education programs, of education in special federal juris- 
dictions, and of the social, economic, and governmental factors basic to a con- 
sideration of federal relations to education..... 

In the nature of the case it will be impossible for the committee to carry on 
elaborate researches. The time is too short. Our objective is to organize effec- 
tively the results of the professional thinking and the research studies that have 
already been completed. In other words, we intend to skim the cream off of the 
work that has already been done. 

One exception to this procedure should perhaps be mentioned. The organiza- 
tion of educational administration as a phase of state government has been 
studied relatively so little and is of such major importance to the determination 
of whether and how federal aid should be provided for public education that we 
are concentrating a great deal of effort on studies of this subject. For several 
weeks we have been engaged in making detailed plans for field studies of state 
educational administration. We have assembled a staff to make those field 
studies under Dr. Walter D. Cocking’s direction that includes men who have 
recently served in, or who have been borrowed from, the state departments of 
education in Connecticut, Virginia, Michigan, Tennessee, Missouri, and Texas. 
These men will be out on circuits of visits to state departments from now until 
late August. We hope to obtain needed information through direct inquiries in 
each of the forty-eight states 

Definite arrangements are being made for the co-operation of a number of im- 
portant federal agencies. The National Resources Committee will co-operate in 
studies of the social and economic aspects of federal relations to education. We 
are consulting closely with the Advisory Committee of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in our studies of the program of that agency. The Office of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior is assigning certain of its personnel to 
make studies needed by our committee and will make available its collection of 
research materials bearing upon federal relations to education, the most exten- 
sive collection of such materials in the United States. We also expect to consult 
frequently with the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker. 

Plans are also under way for co-operation with the numerous nongovernmen- 
tal organizations and agencies that are in a position to make an important con- 
tribution to our studies. These plans are already rather definite in a number of 
cases, 

The American Youth Commission is now engaged in an extensive survey of 
the educational work of the Civilian Conservation Corps. An agreement has 
been reached by which the Youth Commission will expedite certain phases of 
this survey in order that the findings may be available in time to be of service to 
our committee. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers, which as you know includes the 
heads of departments of education in each of the forty-eight states, has extended 
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its full co-operation and has been of major assistance in planning the field studies 
for the committee. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
was already making plans for a survey of educational administration through- 
out the United States when it became apparent that the Advisory Committee on 
Education would have a major interest in this subject. Representatives of the 
two groups met in a conference in Washington on June 12, and a working rela- 
tionship was agreed upon that should enhance greatly the value of the studies to 
be made by each group. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE SCHOOLS 


The Elementary School Journal has adopted the policy of report- 
ing, from time to time, significant innovating educational practices. 
This policy will be continued during the current year. Superintend- 
ents, principals, and teachers are invited to submit to us accounts of 
new approaches to the solution of their problems with the view of 
making the information available to other workers in the field. The 
information desired may concern almost any aspect of the school— 
the curriculum, methods, provisions for individual differences, ad- 
ministration, supervision, housing, equipment, and community rela- 
tions. It is to be assumed, of course, that the Journal does not neces- 
sarily approve of all the practices which we report. 

The cadet-teacher plan in Wilmington, Delaware.—Teachers’ col- 
leges and other institutions concerned with the education of teach- 
ers in this country have never been able to provide any large number 
of their students with satisfactory opportunity to do practice teach- 
ing. It is true that most teacher-education institutions have their 
own training schools or make some arrangement whereby their stu- 
dents may do practice teaching in the public schools of the commu- 
nity. In this way young, prospective teachers are able to get some 
experience in observing others teach and in teaching under expert 
supervision, but it is doubtful whether many of them acquire any- 
thing like an adequate mastery of the teaching technique necessary 
for the direction of the learning processes of the children committed 
to their care. It has long been our conviction that most public- 
school authorities have refused to assume their proper responsibility 
in the guidance and direction of young teachers. Schools of educa- 
tion, like schools of medicine, cannot, in the nature of the case, turn 
out finished practitioners; the young teacher as well as the young 
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doctor needs practical experience under competent supervision. 
Every school system has the responsibility not only of employing a 
certain number of beginning teachers but of providing for their sym- 
pathetic guidance. The practice of some of the larger cities of refus- 
ing to employ teachers who have not had at least a year’s experience 
is unfair to smaller communities, and it does not contribute to the 
well-being of the profession. 

S. M. Stouffer, superintendent of schools of on Dela- 
ware, has adopted a plan of training beginning teachers which should 
be of interest to superintendents and teachers throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Stouffer has supplied us with the following description of 
his plan. 


During the past three or four years we have been attempting to meet this 
problem in Wilmington by organizing what is known as the “‘cadet-teacher 
plan.” Briefly stated, this system provides a period of practical training for the 
prospective teacher between the time of graduation and appointment to a regu- 
lar teaching position. It is a sort of internship, lasting at least one year, similar 
to that required in the medical profession, during which time the prospective 
teacher becomes an assistant to what we call a ‘‘master teacher.”’ 

The cadet teacher is paid a nominal salary and is a full-time employee of the 
board of education. Throughout the period of her cadetship she observes the 
master teacher and assists her in her work. Ample opportunity is offered her 
to familiarize herself with the methods of instruction, the routine of school man- 
agement, the educational policy of the school system, the courses of study, the 
textbooks and other materials of instruction, the filling-out of records and re- 
ports, and to perform any other duties or engage in any other activities that will 
better fit her for a regular appointment. As time goes on, she is permitted to do 
some teaching under the careful guidance and direction of the master teacher. 
An attempt is made to build up the most friendly and sympathetic relations 
possible between the cadet and the master teacher. The cadet teacher is also 
the chief object of concern on the part of the principal and the supervisor. 

In addition to this direct help, there should be arranged a series of group con- 
ferences to be conducted by someone in the school system who understands and 
sympathizes with the problems of the beginning teacher. Problems to be dis- 
cussed in these conferences should be suggested largely by the cadet teachers 
themselves—problems which grow out of their classroom experiences—although 
the sponsor should not hesitate to suggest other problems for consideration in 
case it seems wise and necessary to do so. Specialists from the various depart- 
ments of the school system or from outside the system should be called in to as 
sist in the discussions. When necessary, professional reading in relation to the 
problems under consideration should constitute a part of the training program. 
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Thus, through observation of the master teacher, through participation in the 
solution of actual classroom problems, through periodic conferences and check- 
ups, and through actual teaching experience under the sympathetic and intelli- 
gent guidance of the master teacher, the cadet teacher will be likely to develop 
proper habits of classroom procedure and acquire a feeling of confidence and as- 
surance that will ultimately enable her to stand on her own feet and qualify for 
a regular appointment. If after a fair trial she fails to demonstrate that she 
possesses the qualities necessary for a successful teacher, she should be allowed 
to advance no further or should be dropped from the service. 


One important feature of the Wilmington plan is that much ot the 
substitute teaching is done by cadet teachers. This feature of the 
plan results in more efficient teaching and enables the Board of Edu- 
cation to finance the plan at no additional cost. 


According to the Wilmington plan, a cadet teacher receives 50 per cent of the 
initial minimum salary paid to regular teachers. If she substitutes approximate- 
ly 50 per cent of the time, this is equivalent to paying her the regular substitute 
rate only for the time during which she is actually substituting. In actual prac- 
tice, of course, no distinction is made in her salary between the time she is sub- 
stituting and the time she is observing and assisting the master teacher. Pay- 
ments are uniform each month regardless of the amount of substituting up to 
thirty days. If she remains for more than thirty days in the same position, she 
is paid the full rate for a teacher of her training and experience. Assuming that 
the cadet teacher substitutes one half her time and observes the other half, it is 
obvious that the cadet plan costs no more than the traditional substitute sys- 
tem. 

Superintendent Stouffer makes the following comment in general 
evaluation of the plan. 

Finally, we look upon the cadet plan, as it has been developed in Wilming- 
ton during the past three years, merely as one feature of our teacher-training 
program. It does not aim to provide for a program of teacher training after the 
teacher has been appointed to a regular position. Its main purposes are to make 
substitute teaching more effective and to bridge the gap between the classroom 
and the teacher-training institution. All our people are agreed that it has proved 
effective and that, if some such plan is not employed, this gap will be bridged 
only with great difficulty on the part of the teacher and with serious loss to the 
child. 

How to avoid overlapping experiences at different age levels—Teach- 
ers who follow the informal type of curriculum program are frequent- 
ly faced with the problem of how to avoid duplication of experience 
in different units of work. No doubt most teachers follow some meth- 
od of recording the units that they have developed with their classes, 
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and there is little danger of duplication so long as pupils remain with 
the same teacher. Since units of work are not strictly graded, teach- 
ers who are faced with new pupils may, however, launch an activity 
which many of their pupils have already experienced. It is entirely 
possible that a child may go through the elementary-school period 
with a narrow childhood experience because of repetition and a lack 
of diversity of enterprises. Obviously teachers who employ activ- 
ity units need to develop a system of record-keeping which will en- 
able them to know as accurately as possible the experiences that 
their pupils have already had. 

Elga M. Shearer, supervisor of elementary education (Grades IV- 
VI), in Long Beach, California, has supplied us with an account of a 
system of record-keeping which is being tried out in that city. There 
are two essential elements in the plan. The first step is to compile a 
list of the major experiences appropriate for elementary-school chil- 
dren. Each of these items receives a number which serves as a key 
to the record kept on each pupil’s record card. Each pupil is pro- 
vided with a record card on which is printed a series of simple nu- 
merals. At the close of a unit of work these individual record cards 
are placed in the hands of the pupils, who, under the direction of the 
teacher, check off those numerals representing the major activ- 
ities embodied in the unit just completed. When a teacher is faced 
with a new group of pupils, the individual record cards are again 
placed in the hands of the pupils, and the teacher, by reading off the 
key numbers, can ascertain the activities in which the pupils have 
already engaged. 

The case-conference method in character education.—Robert W. Pea- 
body, principal of the Laurel Hill Avenue Platoon School, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, has introduced a program of character educa- 
tion which is centered in the case-conference method. The program 
is based on the belief that boys and girls can be led to acquire cor- 
rect ways of social behavior by giving them an opportunity to think 
through problems “in terms of specific instances of human experi- 
ence.” A group of seventy-five cases, or problem situations, has been 
assembled, each case or problem representing a practical, everyday 
situation. A questionnaire was filled out by fifteen hundred pupils in 
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Grades IV, V, and VI in order that the grade placement of the prob- 
lems and the extent to which they represent real stumbling blocks of 
childhood might be determined. The problems are presented to a 
number of children, and a group solution is sought. 

Activities for pre-reading groups.—It is coming to be rather com- 
monly recognized that many children finish a year in the kinder- 
garten without having attained the maturity required to do the kind 
of work usually scheduled in Grade I. Not so many years ago it was 
common practice to have these children undertake the work of 
Grade I and to fail the pupils who were unable to make satisfactory 
progress. Today, administrators and teachers are trying to work out 
a flexible program which will meet the needs of these children and 
which will avoid the frustration incident to failure and repetition. 

E. E. Chiles, principal of the Harrison School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
has worked out a plan whereby pupils unable to do the regular work 
of Grade I are cared for in “pre-reading units.”” The program carried 
on in these units is in the nature of advanced kindergarten or pre- 
primary work; it stresses the following attainments on the part of 
the pupils: a better understanding of the world about them; reason- 
able facility in the use of ideas in conversation and in simple reason- 
ing; a command of English sufficient to speak with ease and freedom; 
a relatively wide speaking vocabulary; accurate enunciation and 
pronunciation; desire to read; ability to keep in mind a sequence of 
events; power of visual discrimination; and the acquisition of a vo- 
cabulary which will be most helpful when the children are ready to 
read books. The plan also calls for a clearly thought out analysis of 
the specific activities which will contribute to the attainment of the 
desired ends. 

Improving reading through a reorganization of the instructional pro- 
gram.—From Edmund M. Forsythe, principal of the Lincoln School, 
Port Chester, New York, we have received a report of a plan of 
grouping pupils which has as its purpose the improvement of reading 
instruction. Through the administration of reading tests and teach- 
ers’ estimates, it was discovered that pupils in Grade III B to Grade 
V A, inclusive, fell roughly into six ability groups. Pupils in each of 
these groups were assigned to teachers on the basis of their interests 
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and aptitudes in the teaching of reading. The procedure followed 
thereafter is described by Mr. Forsythe as follows: 

The reading groups met twice a day for a half-hour reading period, and all 
were taught at the same time. By this method of grouping, each child went to 
the particular room where the skills and the reading experiences that he needed 
were being emphasized. The teacher adapted her teaching to the children’s level 
of reading ability and to their particular reading needs. Under the old plan these 
children had received only a half-hour of reading instruction a day. Under the 
new plan they enjoyed a full hour of intensive instruction. Again, under the 
old plan each teacher spent a half-hour each with the three different groups in 
her grade, thereby giving an hour and a half to reading in her room each day. 
By devoting one hour to reading in her room under the new plan we saved a 
half-hour daily while at the same time each child received double the instruction 
that he received before. 


The pupils were classified into six groups as follows: The first 
was composed of the best readers from Grades III B, III A, and 
IV B. Children of average reading ability from the same grades 
composed a second group. A third group was made up of twenty- 
three children from the same grades who had not learned to read. 
Pupils of above-average reading ability from Grades IV A, VB, 
and V A composed the fourth group. A fifth group of low-average 
ability was made up of children from the same grades. The sixth 
group was composed of pupils of average ability drawn from Grades 
IV A, VB, and VA. An expert in reading instruction, Dr. Anna 
Cordts, who had general supervision of the program, worked out with 
each teacher the particular program of instruction for her group. 
Once a week Dr. Cordts worked with the teachers in the classroom. 
She demonstrated procedures with the children and, upon a teacher’s 
invitation, observed her teaching and made suggestions for further 
improvement. At the close of the day Dr. Cordts met the teachers 
in a class, discussed their problems, their efforts and successes, and 
exchanged ideas with them. 

Mr. Forsythe has been so impressed with the results of the plan 
that he is extending it in the autumn of 1937 to all the grades from 
IA to VII B. In evaluating the plan, he says in part: 


The most important job of an administrator is to improve the instruction in 
his school. This we are trying to do without any added expensé to the school, 
without additional equipment, without any change in the teaching personnel, 
or any addition to the teaching staff. We are doing it through our practical set- 
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up for in-service teacher training directed by Dr. Cordts within the school itself 
and through our plan of organization, which provides longer periods of more 
specialized and intensive instruction in reading (thus enabling the teacher to be- 
come skilled in the various techniques and experiences in reading, one at a time, 
rather than overwhelming her by all the problems, intricacies, and frustrations 
that are sure to beset her when she tries, at once, to improve all the skills, abil- 
ities, attitudes, learnings, and experiences that are bound up in reading) and 
which makes it possible for each teacher to concentrate for an entire semester on 
one particular type of reading instruction at one general level of pupil ability. 


I would advise every principal who wants to improve the reading instruction 
in his school to organize the groups in such a way that the teacher will be able 
to concentrate on one type of reading skill and experience until she is qualified 
to teach it. Reading is too complicated an experience for any but the expert to 
handle all its varied phases equally well. 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 


We are in receipt of the following communication from Professor 
John A. Hockett, of the University of California. 


I regret very much to send you word that in spite of a great deal of care one 
error appeared in the article by Mr. Neeley and myself entitled “The Vocabu- 
laries of Twenty-eight First Readers,” published in the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, January, 1937. On page 348, in Table I, Reader 7, Children’s Own, should 
have been given a total number of words of 9,335 instead of 5,451, which ap- 
pears in the first column. This change in amount of material would make a sig- 
nificant change in the average repetition given in the third column. This should 
have been 14.3 instead of 8.3. The statement in the last paragraph on page 347 
that the range in average repetition is from 8.3 in The Children’s Own Readers 
to 32.4 in The Children’s Bookshelf is also erroneous. I hope, in justice to Ginn 
and Company, that you will make a correction in the Journal. 


MATERIALS AND SERVICES FOR SOCIAL EDUCATION 


The National Forum, a nonpartisan movement for social educa- 
tion, with headquarters at 820 East Fifty-sixth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, has recently issued a multigraphed volume entitled “Social 
Problems Visualized.” The general purpose of the publication is in- 
dicated by the following quotation from the Introduction. 

These charts present in simple and graphic form the more important facts, 
viewpoints, and problems of our social life. With the aid of picture and color 
they give the findings of scholars and of reliable institutions of research. 

Following the usual policy of public forums the pictorial and discussion mate- 
rials present, in some instances, partisan or contrasting points of view. These 
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are, of course, not to be interpreted as being the points of view of the editors 
themselves. The National Forum does not itself sponsor any particular social 
philosophy or partisan position. Its purpose is primarily to bring important 
facts and opinions to the attention of the people, and to clarify thinking with re- 
gard to the more significant social issues. It is earnestly hoped that all who use 
these materials will challenge and test every conclusion, and decide for them- 
selves as to its validity. 


Space is devoted to the consideration of a great many social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of current interest. Statistical data 
are presented graphically and pictorially. At the end of the treat- 
ment of each problem, questions are suggested for discussion and a 
rather extended bibliography is introduced. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


It is patent that the consequences of technological change have 
rendered hopelessly inadequate the mechanism of local school ad- 
ministration in many American states. Vested interests, the force of 
tradition, indifference, and inertia make reorganization along ap- 
proved lines difficult, but each year records significant advances to- 
ward the establishment of more effective types of administrative con- 
trol. At its last session the legislature of Pennsylvania enacted a 
statute which should materially improve the quality of local school 
administration in that state. The following analysis of the act is 
quoted from a recent issue of Public Education, a monthly bulletin 
published by the State Department of Public Instruction. 

With the signature of Governor George H. Earle, the Ruth-Brownfield Edu- 
cation Bill providing for county boards and merging of small school districts be- 
comes a law. The main purpose of this education measure... . is to provide 
procedures whereby small local districts, with the advice and assistance of coun- 
ty boards of school directors, shall be able to offer the pupils of their schools an 
educational program equivalent to that of larger districts. The measure marks 
a gradual and consistent development that will lead to numerous improvements 
of educational opportunities in rural areas. 

The crux of the new law centers around the present county executive com- 
mittee which is chosen annually by the school directors in districts under the 
supervision of county superintendents. According to the provisions of the law, 
this county executive committee, by having additional appropriate powers con- 
ferred on it, will become a county board of school directors. The county board 
of school directors, under the provisions of the law, will be charged with the pow- 
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er and duty to inspect budgets, approve transportation routes and contracts, 
recommend school sites and buildings, establish a uniform system of accounting 
under the county superintendent, supervise the enforcement of the attendance 
law, and make such studies and reports as may be suggested by the State Coun- 
cil of Education. 

While the law provides for merging in 1938 of the thirty-four school districts in 
the Commonwealth which employ no teachers at present, yet the law is such as 
to achieve this purpose without disturbing the tenure of the present members of 
school boards in these districts. The law also provides a plan for additional 
merging in =941 of districts in which the number of teachers is ten or less, and 
where the electors have approved the merger by public election, This is like- 
wise accomplished without the necessity of removing from office any school di- 
rector in service. 

Another major provision of the Ruth-Brownfield Law relates to the office of 
county superintendent, who becomes the executive officer of the county board 
of school directors and ex officio member of all committees of the board. In this 
capacity, the county superintendent attends all meetings of the board and par- 
ticipates in all the discussions and debates but is not privileged to vote. He also 
signs the annual budget and furnishes such reports as may be required by the 
county board of school directors, or the superintendent of public instruction. 

Many features of the new law promise widespread advantages to Pennsyl- 
vania’s educational program. It will save children from educational disadvan- 
tages suffered at the hands of a bankrupt, or an indifferent school district. It 
tends to decentralize many powers, now centered in the Department of Public 
Instruction, to county officials, who are closer to the local communities and more 
likely to understand actual local needs and conditions. The county board of 
school directors, as provided in the law, serves as a relay agent through which 
many direct services are rendered to the local districts. 

The movement towards consolidation, the popularity of which is evident from 
nearly nine hundred voluntary mergers that have taken place in Pennsylvania 
during the past decade or more, will be stimulated and encouraged by the provi- 
sions of this law. It also brings Pennsylvania more nearly in line with the nation- 
wide movement to improve educational service through the development of 
larger attendance areas. Many states have already gone far beyond the pro- 
posals of this law. 


THE NEw STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN GEORGIA 


A bill recently passed by the state legislature of Georgia provides 
for the abolition of the old state board of education and for the 
establishment of a new board. Under the terms of the act the new 
board will consist of eleven members appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate. The state superintendent of 
schools is made the executive secretary of the board. In conformity 
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with recent trends in state school administration, the statute confers 
rather broad powers on the board. The following paragraphs quoted 
from the bill indicate something of the extent of the board’s powers. 


The State Board of Education shall provide rules and regulations for the 
supervision of all public schools of this state; they shall provide a course of study 
for all common and high schools receiving state aid, and may in their discretion 
approve additional courses of study set up by the local units of administration; 
provide for curriculum revisions and for the classification and certification of 
teachers. They shall make such rules and regulations as may be necessary for 
the operation of the common schools and for the administration of the common 
school fund. They shall prepare and submit to the governor and General 
Assembly of the State of Georgia an estimate of the funds necessary for the 
operation of the state public school system. They shall have general supervision 
of the State Department of Education, and shall employ and dismiss, upon the 
recommendation of the state superintendent of schools, such clerical employees, 
supervisors, administrators, and other employees, as may be necessary for the 
efficient operation of the common school system. They shall set aside the neces- 
sary funds for the maintenance of the office of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the state superintendent of schools, the amount and sufficiency of said 
funds to be in the discretion of the State Board of Education, said funds to be 
disbursed by the state superintendent of schools in the payment of salaries and 
travel expense of employees; for printing, communication, equipment, repairs, 
and other expenses incidental to the operation of the State Department of 
Education. .... 

The State Board of Education shall have appellate jurisdiction in all school 
matters which may be appealed from any county or city board of education, and 
its decisions in all such matters shall be final and conclusive. Appeals to the 
board must be made in writing through the county superintendent of schools, or 
the secretary of the Official Board of Independent Systems, and must distinctly 
set forth the questions of law, as well as the facts in the case. The board shall 
provide by regulation for notice to the opposite party and for hearing on the 
appeal. 

The State Board of Education shall prescribe, by regulation, standard 
requirements for universities, colleges, normal or professional schools, conferring 
degrees or issuing diplomas in this state, and no charter granting the right to 
confer such degrees or diplomas shall be granted or issued until the applicants 
therefor have obtained from the State Board of Education a certificate showing 
that such requirements of the board have been met. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE RANGE IN INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Ethel L. Cornell, research assistant of the State Department of 
Education of New York, has recently completed an extensive study 
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of the achievement and intelligence of some five thousand children 
from widely differing communities throughout the state. Some of 
the implications of the study for curriculum development and for the 
grouping of pupils are summarized briefly in the following statement 
quoted from the “Report of Proceedings of the Third Annual Con- 
ference of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction in Elementary 
Schools.”” The conference was held in Albany, New York, under the 
auspices of the State Education Department. 


A study of the range of variability of children (Ethel L. Cornell, The Vari- 
ability of Children of Different Ages and Its Relation to School Classification and 
Grouping. Educational Research Studies, 1937, No. 1. University of the State 
of New York Bulletin No. 1101. Albany, New York: University of the State of 
New York, 1936) emphasized certain facts about the range of individual dif- 
ferences in achievement in standardized educational tests of children of the same 
age, which raise several far-reaching questions concerning present school prac- 
tices. These facts, very briefly, are as follows: 

1. The extent of “normal” variation (excluding the highest and lowest 2 per 
cent of each age group, for whom it may be assumed that specialized provisions 
for exceptional children are needed) is wider than can be provided for by the 
present grade organization. At the age of ten years, the “‘normal”’ range in edu- 
cational age is more than five school years and at fourteen years is about seven 
and a half school years. In practice, the grade placement of ten-year-old children 
placed them within one-half year of the grade level shown by the test in only 
53-7 per cent of the cases. 

2. The factors conditioning achievement must be very complex. Achieve- 
ment does not depend alone on level of mental ability: some ten-year-olds with 
a mental age of nine had as high achievement as some with a mental age of thir- 
teen. Nor does it depend entirely on grade placement: the range of achievement 
on tests was about the same for ten-year-olds in the fourth grade, in the fifth 
grade, or in the sixth grade. Some ten-year-olds in the fourth grade had achieve- 
ment above seventh grade, and some in the sixth grade had achievement below 
fifth. Nor does it depend entirely on a combination of ability and grade place- 
ment. Children of the same chronological age, the same mental age, and the 
same grade differ by as much as four or five school years in their tested achieve- 
ment level. 

3. There is some evidence that achievement is not as good at either extreme 
of the curve as ability warrants. The best and poorest ro per cent in mental age 
appear to reach a higher level than the best and poorest 10 per cent in achieve- 
ment. 

4. The range of achievement in specific tests is greater than the range in 
composite achievement. In several tests of the Stanford Achievement battery 
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there are ten-year-olds who fail completely, and ten-year-olds who excel the 
norm for the tenth grade. 

5. Certain differences in levels reached in different school subjects suggest 
that some differences may be due to instruction. The poorest ro per cent of ten- 
year-olds in arithmetic computation are about one semester higher than the 
poorest 10 per cent in reading, but the best ro per cent in reading are about 
three semesters higher than the best in arithmetic. , 

6. There is some evidence that the gains which may be expected from year to 
year differ at different parts of the range. The progress rate of the lowest quar- 
ter becomes very much less than the average at ages above ten while the best 
1o per cent tend to gain at a somewhat accelerating rate. 

These facts have many implications, among which some of the more impor- 
tant ones seem to be: 

1. That we need to think through a different fundamental organization than 
that of grades for purposes of classifying or grouping children. 

2. That our objectives need to be expressed in other terms than objectives 
for a so-called ‘“‘grade.” 

3. That there is considerable question as to what extent the content of learn- 
ing can or should be the same for pupils of such diverse attainments. 

4. That we need more information about the extent of the range of pupils in 
fields of social learning and emotional maturity before we can determine whether 
the needs of pupils in these respects vary as much as they do in intellectual at- 
tainment. 


Wuo’s In Tuis Issue 
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THE STUDY OF DISABILITIES IN READING 


HELEN M. ROBINSON 
Orthogenic School, University of Chicago 


This article describes the methods of investigating reading diffi- 
culties used in the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago. 
This school, which is administered by the Departmeiit of Education 
with the co-operation of the University Clinics, serves as a labora- 
tory for the study of retardation or deficiency in learning or of 
maladjustment in behavior or personality. The purpose of this study 
is the analysis of the causes or conditions of these defects and the 
discovery or the evaluation of methods of treatment. 

Among the children who are being studied and treated, a number 
manifest serious deficiency in the ability to read. This difficulty is 
commonly associated with disturbances of personality or behavior, 
since inability to read causes failure in school and results in conflicts 
with parents and teachers and in the development of anxieties or 
fears. The child is usually referred for study because of the dis- 
turbances of conduct or personality, but the difficulty in reading is, 
in many cases, the underlying cause and the point of attack. The 
following two cases illustrate the connection between behavior and 
difficulty in reading and the general improvement which results from 
clearing up the trouble with reading. 

A boy now thirteen years of age was referred to the Orthogenic 
School at the age of ten. He had been unable to learn to read more 
than ten words. He was negativistic and had frequent temper tan- 
trums. He tore up books when they were presented to him and told 
the teacher that many other persons had tried to teach him to read 
but that all had failed. For several months reading was approached 
indirectly, and he learned to recognize a limited vocabulary by sight 
before he was again presented with a book. Many stories which he 
composed were typewritten and bound in small booklets. The 
teacher spent a great deal of time with him in activities outside the 
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schoolroom. His interests were associated with reading, and his co- 
operation was elicited. As ability to read improved, the temper tan- 
trums decreased and co-operation increased. Although the boy is not 
able to read as well as the average boy of his age, he has learned to 
accept his problem and is considered to be well adjusted. 

The school report of a fourteen-year-old girl who was retarded in 
reading indicated that, instead of doing the assigned tasks, she 
would sit and daydream or complain that she could not do her work 
even though she had not attempted it. The parent said that this 
girl often refused to get up in the morning and dressed so slowly that 
she was always late for school. She made every effort to avoid the 
school, where undue pressure was exerted upon her to do work which 
was too difficult, and she frequently was truant. When the mother 
discovered the truancy, the child would have a series of temper tan- 
trums and the mother was unable to manage her. When the girl 
came to the Orthogenic School, the remedial work was begun at her 
level of achievement. Frequent encouragement and reassurance 
were necessary, but the behavior problem was never so difficult as 
long as she was not urged to do work that she did not understand. 


DISCOVERY AND DIAGNOSIS OF READING DEFICIENCY 


Testing reading.—When the child is referred to the Orthogenic 
School, the fact that he is a poor reader may or may not be men- 
tioned. If it is, a series of diagnostic tests is immediately applied to 
discover the precise nature of the difficulty. If it is not, the existence 
of the difficulty will appear from the results of the routine tests which 
are given to all children upon entrance. When a reading difficulty is 
discovered by these tests, detailed diagnosis is undertaken. 

The child who has special difficulty in reading exhibits irregularity 
in his performance in the various school subjects. This irregularity is 
due to the fact that some subjects depend more largely on reading 
than do others. A general achievement test, which includes tests in 
all the major subjects, is therefore given to measure the child’s 
general educational performance and to compare his performance in 
the various school subjects. 

The child whose chief difficulty is inability to read _—s receives 
scores in arithmetic computation which are higher than his scores in 
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reading and spelling. There is frequently a discrepancy of two to 
four grades in the levels of achievement in arithmetic and reading. 
Since reading ability is necessary for good scores in all the school 
subjects except arithmetic, the scores in those subjects are usually 
low. Any of several standardized survey tests may be used, but the 
New Stanford Achievement Test or the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests are most frequently given in the Orthogenic School. One of 
the tests used for further analysis of the reading process is the Gray 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs. On this test the examiner 
can measure speed of oral reading and the numbers and the kinds of 
errors made and can observe such aspects of reading as expression, 
word-grouping, and attack on new words. 

Since some children can pronounce words while failing to get 
meaning from them, it is desirable to sample different types of under- 
standing of reading material. The Gates Silent Reading Test is used 
for this purpose. This test measures four types of reading ability: 
appreciation of the general significance of a passage, ability to pre- 
dict the outcome of given events, ability to understand precise 
directions, and ability to note details. These tests require the child 
to read as many paragraphs as possible in a uniform length of time 
and to answer questions on the material read. Thus, the examiner 
can measure speed and comprehension of silent reading of specific 
types and can compute the percentage of accuracy. Frequently a 
child guesses at answers without really understanding what he has 
read, and the percentage of accuracy enables the examiner to detect 
this habit. 

The tests described indicate something of the child’s general 
ability to read. If he does poorly in the school subjects requiring 
reading and does poorly in a reading test, there is evidently a reading 
deficiency. The nature of this deficiency, however, remains to be 
determined. For example, a child may be confused between right 
and left—a difficulty which leads him to confuse certain letters. 
Failure to distinguish clearly the sounds of words may cause a failure 
in the accurate association between sounds and letters. For testing 
these matters a diagnostic test is desirable. The Monroe Diagnostic 
Reading Examination is composed of several such tests. This ex- 
amination measures knowledge of the alphabet, especially letters 
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which are easily confused, such as }, d, p, and y. It gives the child an 
opportunity to exhibit mirror-reading and mirror-writing. Hearing 
of sounds and ability to blend sounds into a whole word are tested as 
a part of this analysis. The Monroe test includes the Iota Word Test 
and the Word Discrimination Test, which give additional informa- 
tion of a diagnostic nature. One valuable feature of this test is the 
analysis of errors, which permits the examiner to record the number 
and the types of errors made. This analysis indicates the point of 
attack for remedial work. For instance, an excessive number of 
vowel and consonant errors, as compared with the standards, indi- 
cates the need of some phonic training. The Monroe examination 
also attempts to bring together the results of many tests, and a reag 
ing average is obtained on the basis of reading tests of five 2 
The reading index computed on the basis of the reading average is 
comparable regardless of age and grade placement, and gain in read- 
ing index accompanies improvement in reading ability. 

If the child has not progressed far enough to be able to read and is 
therefore unable to take any of the reading tests, a reading-readiness 
test is administered. Such a test is designed to measure language 
development, motor control, visual ability, and other factors which 
will need special development to assure learning in the field of read- 
ing. 

The inability to read fluently is often reflected in certain habits 
which can be noted by watching the child as he reads. Some of these 
habits are: moving the lips when reading silently, tilting the head in 
an unusual fashion, losing the place on the page, pointing with the 
index finger, and skipping pages. 


CAUSES OF READING DIFFICULTIES 

Intellectual retardation.—As has already been implied, deficiency 
in reading may be a somewhat specialized defect. On the other hand, 
the ability to read varies with the child’s general intellectual ability. 
It is important, therefore, to know whether a child’s reading de- 
ficiency is due to the general level of his intelligence or to some special 
cause. A child with specialized defects will respond more quickly to 
treatment than a child with low general intelligence. A general in- 
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telligence test is therefore administered to facilitate the interpreta- 
tion and the prognosis of each case. 

Group intelligence tests are not entirely inn for this pur- 
pose because understanding the directions and performing the re- 
quired tasks depend on the ability to read. Since the children who 
have special reading handicaps are unable to answer the questions, 
they receive low scores and are considered unintelligent and con- 
sequently uneducable. In view of the ambiguity in the interpretation 
of these tests, only individual tests should be employed. 

The Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale is 
given to each child studied. Reading requirements are minimum for 
this test. If a child manifests serious difficulty with reading, the test 
may be rescored by the Durrell* method, which removes tests that 


would penalize the child for inability to read. A comparison of the: 


two scores will give the examiner an opportunity to interpret the 
intellectual handicap caused by inability to read satisfactorily. The 
Stanford-Binet test also measures vocabulary development, auditory 
span, association of words, orientation, and ability to reproduce 
visual patterns. 

Since the Stanford-Binet test requires a great deal of verbal 
ability, it is usually supplemented by a nonverbal, or performance, 
test. The Arthur Performance Scale is composed of eight tests, each 
measuring a different manifestation of performance ability. In addi- 
tion to the score on the composite test, the examiner is able to 
observe such traits as form perception, speed and accuracy of move- 
ments, co-ordination, judgment, persistence, and ability to follow 
directions. 

The value of individual intelligence tests in the evaluation of 
reading difficulties is shown by the two following cases. 

An eleven-year-old boy was referred to the school for study and 
possible treatment. He had failed to adjust in three schools and had 
been referred to a clinic. The mother reported that in the clinic he 
had been diagnosed as mentally deficient and had subsequently been 
placed in a special class in a public school. As he seemed to the 
mother to be the most intelligent child in the class, she wished further 

Harriet Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read, p.69. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 
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study of the case. With a chronological age of eleven years and eight 
months, the boy measured ten years and no months on the Stanford- 
Binet test and ten years and eight months on performance tests, but 
he had only second-grade reading ability. The diagnosis was dull- 
normal intelligence with a special deficiency in reading. Treatment 
over a period of nine months resulted in reading improvement until 
the ability to read became equal to the Stanford-Binet mental level. 
This result verified the conclusions reached when the boy was first 
examined. 

Another boy, twelve years of age, was brought by the parents 
with the explanation that he had consistently failed in school and 
had not yet learned to read. They had been told by teachers that 
he was unintelligent and that he was probably the kind of child who 
would have to be put into an institution. Actually, with a chrono- 
logical age of twelve years and seven months, his mental age on the 
Stanford-Binet test was ten years and ten months and his intelli- 
gence quotient 86. This case was diagnosed as dull normal with a 
severe reading handicap. A period of treatment verified the diag- 
nosis in this case also. 

Physical and emotional factors.—The literature concerning causes 
of failure in reading contains many theories regarding the importance 
of visual and auditory difficulties, preferred side of the body, emo- 
tional maladjustment, and physical condition of the child. An at- 
tempt is made to measure as many of these factors as possible and to 
discover their association with specific types of reading difficulty. 

Visual factors.—The structural and functional condition of the 
eyes has recently received much attention in the study of difficulty 
in learning to read. Poor visual acuity is believed to be at least a 
contributing cause to difficulties in reading. An attempt is made to 
determine some of the functional problems of seeing which may be 
associated with reading failure. 

Whether the child already reads or has not yet learned to read, it 
is important to discover any visual defects which might interfere 
with his reading. The Orthogenic School does not, of course, at- 
tempt to make a medical examination. It does, however, employ a 
number of tests which may reveal conditions requiring an examina- 
tion by an ophthalmologist. When such conditions are found, the 
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child is referred for complete examination to a medical officer 
affiliated with the school. If glasses are prescribed, they are ob- 
tained; if exercises are needed, they are given. The tests used by the 
Orthogenic School are designed to detect major defects in the func- 
tioning of each eye individually or of the two eyes together. These 
defects may appear in the ability to recognize the distance of objects, 
the ability to move the two eyes in unison, the ability to fuse the 
images of the two eyes, or the ability to focus clearly with one or the 
other eye. 

While the child is reading silently, photographic records are made 
of the movements of the eyes. The eye-movements frequently reflect 
defective or immature habits of reading. For instance, the eyes of a 
child in the primary grades fixate more frequently and for longer 
periods than those of an average adult. It is possible to count the 
number of fixations per line and to compute the average number of 
fixations for each hundred words. The examiner can also count the 
number of regressive movements and observe the accuracy of the 
return sweep of the eyes from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next. The number of words read per minute can be calculated, 
and, by asking questions about the material, the examiner can also 
check the comprehension. 

The eye-movement photographs frequently contain diagnostic 
information regarding the cause of unsatisfactory reading speed. 
For example, the tests given one child indicated that his compre- 
hension was average for his age but that his reading rate was slow, 
although he had mastered the fundamental habits necessary for 
reading. The photographic film showed that, when his eyes returned 
from the end of one line to the beginning of the next, they were un- 
able to focus properly and he had to look at the first word and the 
second, then return to these several times. About a fourth of his time 
was lost at the beginning of each line, but, after he started across the 
page, the fixations were uniform and regular. When this boy had 
learned to focus his eyes quickly on the first word of the line, the 
speed of reading became satisfactory. 

Some children read with only one eye most of the time and 
suppress the other. The film has been found to be helpful in de- 
tecting this difficulty. One boy was turning his head so that the left 
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eye would not be on the page. The film indicated partial suppres- 
sion, but it was not complete enough to eliminate frequent diplopia 
which interfered with his reading. Training to bring about the abil- 
ity to focus on the same point with both eyes ended the tilt of the 
head and probably contributed to rhythmic movements of the eyes 
and progress in reading. 

Occasionally a child can read well with one eye, not so well with 
the other, and has even more difficulty in using both eyes simultane- 
ously. In the investigation of the functioning of the eyes in this re- 
spect, the Gray Standardized Oral Reading Check Tests are given. 
There are five of these tests, each composed of three paragraphs. 
Since the amount and the difficulty of material are standard, the 
scores are comparable. The child reads the first form with the pre- 
ferred eye, the second with the non-preferred, the third with both 
eyes, the fourth with the non-preferred eye, and the last test with 
the preferred eye. The speed of reading and the number and types of 
errors are recorded for each eye and for the two eyes reading simul- 
taneously. If the two eyes are not reading better than each separate- 
ly, the ophthalmologist is consulted, and appropriate treatment is 
given. The following case illustrates this type of difficulty. The tests 
indicated that the boy’s left eye read with accuracy of 83 per cent, 
the right eye 65 per cent, and both eyes 75 per cent. The left eye 
also read a little more quickly. Glasses were fitted to bring the vis- - 
ual acuity of the right eye up to normal, and training was given to 
the right eye alone in reading. Finally, binocular vision was devel- 
oped through the use of prisms and devices for increasing rhythmic 
eye-movements. 

When a child fixates the eyes many times on each line of print, 
there may be several causes. The reading material may be unfamil- 
iar, or the child may be unable to see more than a few letters at one 
glance. As a test of this ability, a group of simple words has been so 
arranged that the first word presented has two letters, the second 
three letters, and so on until the largest number of letters exposed at 
one time is fifteen. The tachistoscope is used for the exposure since 
it permits the child to see a word for only a fraction of a second. Two 
or three exposures are made, and each eye is tested separately. If a 
child is unable to see the two letters at one time, it is frequently de- 
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sirable to direct training toward improving this function. Pictures 
or familiar words may be shown slowly but rhythmically, the speed 
of exposure being gradually increased until the child is capable of 
making quick responses to visual stimuli. The need for this training 
is illustrated by the case of a boy who was unable to recognize a two- 
letter word after three exposures. He was given training in recog- 
' nizing pictures with the names printed below them and in quickly . 
associating the names with the pictures. The speed of presentation 
and the number of letters in the names were increased until he was 
able to see four or five letters at one time and to reproduce them. 

Auditory factors—Some children are unable to hear sounds cor- 
rectly or to discriminate between similar sounds, with the result that 
they form incorrect associations between the printed symbols and 
the sounds. Since the tests for this purpose are not considered ade- 
quate, some have been especially devised. One of these is composed 
of a list of paired words in which there is only a slight difference, at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of the words, such as 
witch and which, hide and hid, leak and leave. A group of these words 
may be used for each ear separately and another for both ears to- 
gether. It appears that inability to discriminate between sounds 
may be caused by lack of attention to the sounds, since training 
usually results in an increase of auditory discrimination. A case of 
this kind was that of a boy eleven years of age who had always had 
some difficulty with reading. On a list of twenty-five paired words 
his discriminative accuracy was only 31 per cent. A four-week period 
of training of fifteen minutes daily resulted in the ability to discover 
fine similarities and dissimilarities in words when they were pre- 
sented to him orally. 

Speech defects—A speech defect is often present in chithdeen: who 
have difficulty with auditory discrimination, Even when they are 
able to hear the sounds correctly, they cannot always reproduce 
them. Plans are being made for tests of hearing by such devices as 
the audiometer and for examination of the ear, nose, and throat of 
each child who has a speech or an auditory difficulty. 

Cerebral dominance.—One of the theories of the cause of reading 
difficulties is that the child fails to establish the dominant function of 
one or the other hemispheres of the brain. Outwardly this failure 
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may show itself in the lack of definite hand preference; that is, the 
child does not use the left or the right hand in definite preference. 
Many complications are involved, according to some investigators, 
when the hand and the eye dominance are not of the same order, for 
example, right-handed preference with left-eyed preference. When 
a child shows these discrepant preferences, he is likely, according to 
these investigators, to become confused in following reading mate- 
rial. It is the belief of some workers in this field that left-handed 
children tend to reverse the sequence of words or to reverse letters in 
reading. 

Many workers in the field of reading disability, therefore, are care- 
ful to examine the hand, ear, eye, and foot preferences of each child. 
Unfortunately, adequate and easily administered tests have not yet 
been developed for these measurements. In this article only a few of 
the tests used will be mentioned. The sight test is one of the more 
easily administered devices for the examination of eye preference. 
The child is given a square of cardboard with a one-inch circular 
opening in the center. He is told to hold the card at arm’s length and 
to look through the opening at some object. The examiner can thus 
easily observe the eye preference of the child. This test should be 
repeated in order to determine the consistent preference of the child. 
Many other similar methods are used, such as requiring the child to 
use one eye in a particular activity, for example, in aiming at a target 
over a pencil. 

Ear preference is also measured in several ways. As an example, 
the child is asked to pick up a watch from the table and to put it to 
his ear. He is also asked to answer a question asked him through a 
mailing tube and to turn his head in whichever way he prefers when 
listening to words spoken or whispered behind him. 

Hand preference is determined by asking the child to perform 
unimanual activities, for example, to draw a line between two other 
lines spaced fairly close together, to keep time by tapping a marble 
on the table rhythmically, to snap his fingers, to stop a top, to bounce 
a ball, and to shoot a marble. The speed and the quality of writing 
with the preferred and the non-preferred hand are observed. The 
child is asked with which hand he performs certain habitual activi- 
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ties, and a history of the development of hand preference is obtained 
from the parents. 

Foot preference is determined in ways similar to those used in 
discovering hand preference. The child may be requested to sit down 
and draw with one foot a simple design on the floor. He may also be 
asked to lift a ruler, to push over blocks, or to stop a spinning object 
with his foot. 

A chart is made of the preference on these four tests. In some 
instances skill of performing the tasks is also measured. Electric-tap- 
ping boards are frequently used to measure skill of the hand and may 
also be adapted for use with the foot. There is frequently a difference 
in preference and dexterity as they are measured by these crude 
methods. More refinement in measuring methods and adequate 
norms are needed. Just how the results of the measurements are to 
be interpreted in relation to remedial-reading methods is not fully 
understood. 

Lack of opportunity.—Some children who are unable to read seem 
to have lacked opportunity. Many of them have been absent fre- 
quently during their early school years and never seem to learn the 
fundamental habits of reading. These children usually make rapid 
progress when the fundamentals are taught from the beginning. A 
record of attendance and a history of previous school training are 
needed in the evaluation of the causes of reading difficulty 

Use of wrong methods.—A method of teaching which is successful 
with the majority of children is sometimes not successful with a 
particular child. The appeal may have been almost entirely to the 
eyes, and in this case the phonic or the kinesthetic method may 
result in progress. It is important, therefore, to know which methods 
of teaching have been applied and the results of each type of training. 

Emotional and behavior difficulties—Most authors who discuss 
causes of reading difficulties mention emotional and behavior difficul- 
ties as associated, if not causative, factors. It has never been deter- 
mined whether the emotional and behavior problems precede or 
follow the development of inability to make progress in school. The 
child who has difficulty with reading is usually discouraged and 
therefore on the defensive. He may develop antisocial behavior as a 
means of compensating for his inability to compete in the classroom. 
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Treatment of the children observed in the Orthogenic School fails to 
indicate the relation between the emotional problem and the reading 
problem. Observation indicates that both improve simultaneously. 
Emotional problems are studied by the psychiatrist, who diagnoses 
all new cases and makes recommendations concerning the most 
effective method of treatment. An example of a case referred chiefly 
because of emotional difficulties is that of an eighteen-year-old boy. 
He was referred by another school, and the complaints were stealing, 
lying, truancy, failure to do his work, and lack of dependability. 
When examined, the boy was found to have about average intelli- 
gence, but his reading scores were average for the beginning third- 
grade level. It was easy to understand why the boy had not been 
successful in school and why, as a Sophomore in high school, he was 
failing. He was trying to compensate for his failure by stealing 
things to give to the boys or by stealing a car to win their approval. 
Treatment resulted in an increase in the boy’s ability to read and a 
decrease in undesirable behavior. Later he was able to adjust educa- 
tionally and socially in the high school. 

Altitude of parenis.—Closely associated with the behavior of the 
child is the attitude of the parents and their method of handling the 
child. A social worker gains the confidence of the parents and at- 
tempts to learn of any factors which may have influenced the child’s 
behavior. In one interesting case a very bright boy of six years 
wrote his numbers and letters backward. He was left-handed, and 
the parents confessed that they had discussed the possibility of his 
reversing numbers and letters. The boy had received much attention 
because of his difficulty and liked it. A short period of training at 
the Orthogenic School resulted in correct directional approach, and 
the boy had no difficulty with reading. 

Physical condition—The physical condition of each child is 
thoroughly investigated. Some children with reading difficulty have 
_ hampering physical defects which need treatment in order that the 
child may do his best work. A neurological examination is also made 
and in some cases is of special importance. In one case, for example, 
a boy had had an accident resulting in several fractures of the skull. 
. After the injury he was unable to read. Neurological examinations 
* gave some evidence of physical disturbance to the brain. The boy 
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was taught to read again in the same manner that a normal child 
learns except that the process was much more rapid. He was able 
to return to high school after remedial-reading treatment had been 
completed. 


GENERAL METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Treatment.—At the Orthogenic School children with reading 
difficulties are treated both as resident and as clinic cases. The 
former are more numerous, and residence is probably more effective. 
Clinical treatment is more applicable to cases where the retardation 
is not too great to allow the child to remain in his regular grade or 
where only specialized work is required. Children who are tutored 
elsewhere are sometimes sent to the school for treatment which re- 
quires special equipment. 

Children in this school are taught in groups small enough to pro- 
vide individual attention for each child and to enable each child to 
work at his own speed. The full diagnostic record and recommenda- 
tions are given to the teacher before the child enters her room. She 
is then able to begin treatment at the level of the child’s achievement 
in each school subject. 

If individual work is required, the child leaves the group for this 
work. For instance, some children receive speech treatment, while 
others require work with an instrument to promote fluent reading or 
with prisms to exercise the muscles of the eye. If a special difficulty is 
encountered, it is often wise to give intensive individual training to 
the child outside the group. In subjects other than reading, these 
children may be grouped and receive stimulation from class work. 
They are also permitted to join the University Laboratory School 
gymnasium class into which they best fit socially. Other outside ac- 
tivities, such as Y.M.C.A. and scout activities, are encouraged. 

The psychiatrist interviews the child from time to time, if desir- 
able, and helps him to solve his conflicts regarding failure. At the 
same time the social worker is helping the parents to understand the 
problems of the child and to handle him more wisely. In short, the 
whole program is aimed toward removing pressure from the child so 
that he may be free to change his attitudes toward reading and the 
school. 
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The attempt is first made to understand the child’s reactions 
toward his difficulties and, at the same time, to discover his inter- 
ests. For this purpose the teacher often takes the child alone or with 
a small group on a tour, to a circus, or to a suitable motion picture. 
An attempt is made ai all times to gain the child’s confidence and to 
build up his faith in the teacher. 

Materials.—In the selection of materials the teacher keeps fore- 
most in her mind the child’s interests. When all suitable printed ma- 
terials are exhausted, as often occurs, the teacher writes stories for 
the child and presents them to him in typewritten form. Often the 
teacher uses a book, translating the story into simpler language and 
pasting in illustrations and pictures. Sometimes inexpensive but 
well-illustrated books are purchased, and new stories are pasted over 
the printing in the book. Since children’s interests vary widely, it 
may be necessary to make a whole set of these books for each child 
treated. Material for individual drill is prepared on the typewriter 
for use each day, and stories are written which are designed to place 
emphasis on certain words or on a certain type of error that the child 
is frequently making. 

Records.—Records and charts of the child’s progress are made by 
the child or with his help. Thus, he may see at all times that he is 
having a degree of success. Rewards for working quickly are some- 
times given in the form of extra playtime or more outside activities. 
If, however, the child fails to do his work, he may be required to use 
his playtime to finish it. Artificial motivation is gradually reduced 
as the child begins to achieve success and pleasure in reading. 


CONCLUSION 


The diagnosis and the treatment of children who have severe 
reading difficulties are in the experimental stage. Each case must be 
carefully examined, and treatment must be planned on the basis of 
the findings. Data on the manifestations of reading difficulties are 
being collected in an effort to link specific defects with special diffi- 
culties in reading in order that the remedial attack may be more 
direct. More data must be available before final conclusions can be 


reached. 
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THE EFFECT OF BILINGUALISM IN THE 
MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 


A. J. MITCHELL 
Public Schools, Nogales, Arizona 


INTRODUCTION 

It is the general belief among teachers, particularly teachers in 
the Southwest, that the instruction of children from homes in which 
foreign languages are spoken is a serious educational problem. In 
this part of the United States many Mexican children enter the pub- 
lic schools with little, if any, acquaintance with any language >ther . 
than Spanish. A child entering school knowing none of the English 
language presents a very different problem from that presented by 
the child who already understands and uses the language orally.. 
The foreign-language-speaking child must learn both the oral and 
the written language of the school. Since this child really thinks in 
his own language, he has, for a rather extended period of time, much 
less ability to respond to the language of the school as an instrument 
of instruction. 

Although this general condition is well established, little progress 
has been made in determining the rate at which this handicap dimin- 
ishes, the point at which it becomes practically negligible, and the 
best methods of adjusting to it. The handicap of a Mexican child 
who knows no English at all can be accurately determined, but it is 
not so easy to estimate the amount of the difficulty that remains 
after three, four, five, or more years in the public schools of the 
United States. Upon this point opinion still seems divided. 

Otis apparently believes that the language handicap of these 
foreign-language-speaking children is serious, particularly in the 
elementary grades, for he writes: 

The Otis Classification Test, like all so-called verbal tests, requires familiarity 


with the printed English language. Pupils from homes where a foreign language 
is spoken cannot be considered as properly tested by this test. This simply 
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means that some allowance must be made for such a pupil’s score being lower 
than otherwise on account of what is generally termed ‘language difficulty.” 
How much allowance to make is not known." 

Koch and Simmons, while somewhat guarded in their conclusions, 
appear to hold to a similar view. At least they found some evidence 
for the suggestion that the National Intelligence Test (a verbal test 
for Grades III-VIII) capitalizes the foreigners’ disadvantages and, 
hence, is none too desirable as a tool for measuring the relative intel- 
ligence of races.?, On the other hand, Garretson’s study seems to 
support the hypothesis that the language handicap, so far as it is 
shown in test results, has almost disappeared by the time the child 
reaches the upper grades.’ 

Antonio Rodriguez, Jr.,4 states that thought-getting and thought- 
expressing are dependent on language power and that Porto Rican 
children are unable to think in Spanish and English with the same 
facility and accuracy. He further states that the results on a test 
given in the mother-tongue are different from the results on a test 
given in the second language. When the second language is used as 
an instrument, what is tested is a partial amount of the child’s 
ability to use the adopted tongue. 

The writer, believing, as a result of his own observation and the 
observations of many instructors of Spanish-speaking children in the 
Southwest, that foreign-language children are handicapped because 
they think more accurately in their native language than they do in 
their adopted language, made a study to determine whether these 
children do as well on an intelligence test administered to them in 
the English language as they would do on a similar test administered 
in their native language. ; 

t Arthur S. Otis, Otis Classification Test, Manual of Directions, p. 3. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. 

2 Helen Lois Koch and Rietta Simmons, A Study of the Test-Performance of American, 
Mexican, and Negro Children. Psychological Monographs, Vol. XXXV, No. 5. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Psychological Review Co., 1926. 


30. K. Garretson, ‘“‘A Study of Causes of Retardation among Mexican Children in 
a Small Public School System in Arizona,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX 
(January, 1928), 31-40. 

4 Antonio Rodriguez, Jr., ‘‘Are Bilingual Children Able To Think in Either Language 
with Equal Facility and Accuracy?” Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, X (January, 1931), 98-101. 
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PROCEDURE 


It was necessary to use an intelligence test in which all directions 
were given orally and which required no writing of words. The test 
selected, because it is a nonverbal test, was the Otis Group Intel- 
ligence Scale, Primary Examination. This test is suited for use in the 
first three school grades. Through observation and through reading 
other studies of a similar nature, the writer believed that the best 
results could be obtained by testing in these grades. The testing pro- 
gram was carried on in public schools in Nogales, Arizona, during the 
school year 1933-34. 

Form B was administered, with all the directions given orally in 
English, by the regular classroom teachers. Form A, the directions 
of which had been translated into Spanish by a high-school teacher 
of Spanish (who is himself Spanish), was administered by this teach- 
er to all the three groups. The accuracy of the translation was 
checked by an official of the Mexican government. About ten days 
intervened between the administering of Form A and Form B. In 
order that accurate results might be obtained on the whole testing 
program, half of the whole group was tested first with Form A; the 
other half of the whole group was tested first with Form B. 

The total number of children tested in this study was 295, but, 
because of the fact that some pupils were absent on one or the other 
testing dates or because of other disqualifying factors, the final num- 
ber of cases that could be used for the study was 236, distributed as 
follows: Grade I, 89; Grade II, 89; Grade ITI, 58. All the children 
selected were of Mexican parentage, one or both parents being 
Mexican. 

After all the tests had been scored and the intelligence quotients 
determined as a result of giving the directions for Form A in Spanish 
and giving the directions for Form B in English, many calculations 
were made to be used in evaluating the study. First, the difference 
between the intelligence quotient secured from the Spanish testing 
(Form A) and the intelligence quotient secured from the English 
testing (Form B) was found for each pupil in each of the three grades 
and for the composite of all grades. Second, the means and the 
standard deviations of the intelligence quotients were found for each 
of the three groups and for the composite group as a result of ad- 
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ministering the test in English and in Spanish. Third, the means and 
the standard deviations of the intelligence quotients for the boys in 
each of the three groups and for the girls in each of the three groups 
and their composites were computed for the English and the 
Spanish testings. Fourth, inasmuch as the test was composed of 
eight parts, each calculated to test a specific intellectual ability, 
the means and the standard deviations for each of the eight parts 
for both the English and the Spanish testings for each grade and 
for the composite group were calculated. It was believed that some 
indication might be brought out of the particular phase of the test 
which caused most of the difficulty so far as the language handi- 
cap is concerned. Fifth, the coefficients of correlation between the 
intelligence quotients obtained in the English testing and those 
obtained in the Spanish testing were computed in order that a 
comparison might be made with the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween Form A and Form B as determined by the author of the test. 


RESULTS 


The first item to be considered is the difference in the intelligence 
quotients for each child in Spanish and English in each grade. Be- 


cause of its length this table is omitted, but it may be noted that the 
maximum difference between the intelligence quotient in Spanish 
and the intelligence quotient in English was 44 points in favor of the 
Spanish testing. 

Table 1 gives the means of the differences in the intelligence 
quotients in the three grades. The figures for this table were ob- 
tained (1) by constructing frequency tables of the differences in in- 
telligence quotients for each child and averaging these differences for 
each grade and (2) by averaging the differences for all three grades 
combined into one frequency table. The maximum range of the dif- 
ference in intelligence quotients (44 points) would indicate that 
there is a substantial handicap on account of inability to understand 
English. Among all the 236 cases tested in both languages, there 
were only nine pupils for whom there was no difference between the 
intelligence quotients obtained on the two tests. 

Comparison of the means given in Table 2 shows that in Grade I 
the mean intelligence quotient secured from the Spanish testing is 
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greater by 7.87 points than the quotient secured from the English 
testing; that in Grade II the difference is 7.36 points in favor of the 


TABLE 1 


MEAN OF DIFFERENCES IN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
SECURED FROM TESTS ADMINISTERED IN SPANISH 
AND IN ENGLISH TO 236 SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS 
IN GRADEs I-III 


Mean 
Difference 
in Favor of 

Spanish 


13.13 
11.97 
15-59 


13.22 


TABLE 2 


MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND PROBABLE ERRORS OF INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS SECURED FROM TESTS ADMINISTERED IN SPANISH AND IN 
ENGLISH TO 236 SPANISH-SPEAKING PUPILS IN GRADES I-III 


Mean Standard Probable 


Intelligence 
Quotient Deviation Error 


Grade I: 
Spanish testing 95.65 12.75 
English testing 87.78 16.80 


Grade IT: 
Spanish testing 95.42 15.98 
English testing 88.06 15.85 


Grade IIT: 
Spanish testing 98.10 9.45 
English testing 84.30 II.15 


All grades: 
Spanish testing 96.15 13.40 
English testing 86.87 15.70 


Spanish testing; that in Grade ITI the difference is 13.80 points; and 
that for all three grades the difference in the mean intelligence quo- 
tients is 9.28 points in favor of the Spanish testing. 


: 
ae 
0-44 
Test 
0.91 
I.20 
1.14 
0.84 
0.99 
2.59 
0.69 
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Haught’ states, as a result of a study of Mexican children, that 
there is a sudden drop in intelligence quotients at about ten years of 
age. His conclusion might be borne out by the mean shown in Table 
2 for Grade III in the English testing, but it is not borne out by the 
Spanish testing; for the mean intelligence quotient secured from the 
Spanish testing increased by about the same amount as the decrease 
in the mean on the English testing. 

The results of comparing the mean scores of the boys with the 
mean scores of the girls led to the conclusion that there was little 
difference in the performance of the boys and girls on the test. The 
mean intelligence quotients for the boys on both the Spanish and the 
English testings were approximately one point higher than those for 
the girls, and this amount is not worth serious consideration. 

The mean scores on the separate parts of the test, given in Table 
3, Show that there was no substantial variation in performance on 
any particular part. It would appear that the difficulty is a general 
language handicap rather than a specific difficulty. 

The correlation of .61 + .044 obtained as a result of comparing the 
Spanish testing with the English testing in Grade I is very low when 
consideration is given to the test publisher’s correlation between 
Form A and Form B in English (.97). The coefficient of correlation 
between the Spanish and the English testings increased in Grade II 
to .81 + .o25 but decreased in Grade III to .71 + .044. We should 
expect a gradual increase in the coefficient of correlation from Grade 
I to Grade III. The only explanation that can be made here for the 
discrepancy is that the number of cases tested in Grade III was only 
fifty-eight compared with eighty-nine cases in each of the other two 
grades. Table 1 shows that the mean difference in the intelligence 
qu« tients in Grade IT also decreased but increased in Grade III. The 
explanation in the preceding sentence for the decrease in the coeffi- 
cient of correlation in Grade III seems to be reflected also in an in- 
crease in mean difference between intelligence quotients in Grade 
III. For all three grades the correlation between the intelligence 
quotients secured on the English and the Spanish testings was 
wet. 


*B. F. Haught, “‘The Language Difficulty of Spanish-American Children,”’ Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XV (February, 1931), 92-95. 
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TABLE 3 


35 


MEAN SCORES EARNED ON EACH PART OF OTIS GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


ADMINISTERED IN ENGLISH AND IN SPANISH TO 236 SPANISH- 
SPEAKING PUPILS IN GRADES I-III 


MEAN ScorE STANDARD DEVIATION 
Test AND GRADE 
Spanish English Spanish English 
Testing Testing Testing Testing 
Test 1 (Following Directions—Maxi- 
mum score, 16): 
| 7.44 4.74 2.16 2.30 
8.83 6.35 2.58 2.77 
(Association—Maximum score, 
12): 


Test 3 (Picture Completion—Maxi- 
mum score, 12): 


| 
6.01 2.36 2.69 
All 8.16 8.06 2.67 
Test 4 (Maze—Maximum score, 10): 
Test 5 (Picture Sequence—Maximum 
score, 7): a 
6 (Similarities—Maximum score, 
8): 
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TABLE 3—Continued 


MEAN ScoRE STANDARD DEVIATION 


AND GRADE 
English Spanish English 
Testing Testing Testing 


Test 7 (Synonym-Antonym—Maxi- 
mum score, 


2.07 
5-24 
2.81 


4.21 


GENERAL SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether bilingualism 
has an appreciable effect on the ability of the children to think with 
equal accuracy and facility in either language. In other words, is an 
intelligence test administered in English a fair estimate of a child’s 
intelligence quotient when that child thinks in a language other than 
English? Two forms of a nonverbal intelligence test, with directions 
for one form given in Spanish and for the other in English, were ad- 
ministered to the same groups. 

The results of this study indicate that bilingual children work 
under a serious handicap, especially in their earlier years, in Ameri- 
can schools. The mean difference in the intelligence quotients ob- 
tained as a result of testing in the child’s native language and testing 
in English was 9.28 in favor of the Spanish translation—a finding~ 
which indicates that there is a difficulty worthy of consideration. 
Again, the mean of the differences between the intelligence quotients 
secured from the Spanish and the English testings for all grades was 
found to be 13.22 points, with a range of 44 points. At the very least, . 
this difference indicates an extra obstacle in the learning process for 
a foreign-language-speaking child. 


36 
4.39 3-39 2.48 2.51 
; Test 8 (Common Sense—Maximum 
score, 10): 
4 
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From a study of all the facts brought out in this problem of 
determining the correct intelligence quotients of foreign-language 
children, particularly in their earlier years in American schools, the 
question might properly be asked: Would it not be well to take ac- 
count of this handicap if tests are given only in the English lan- 
guage? This matter of testing in two languages not only concerns 
children of Mexican parentage but probably applies in other parts of 
the country with equal force to children coming from homes in which 
any foreign languages are spoken. If an exhaustive study could be 
made in the Southwest, using thousands of cases for each of the 
lower grades, the mean of the differences in the intelligence quotients — 
secured from Spanish and English testings would provide a correc- 
tive figure which could be added to each intelligence quotient ob- 
tained by testing a foreign-language-speaking child in the English 
language. A mean difference in intelligence quotients would have to 
be secured for each grade because this mean difference would be ex- 
pected to decrease as the child progresses to a higher grade in school. 

The mean of the differences between the intelligence quotients in 
Grade I, according to the results in Table 1, is 13.13. If this mean | 
difference were added to the individual’intelligence quotients ob- 
tained from the English testing in this grade, the resultant intelli- 
gence quotients would be too large in some cases; in others, too small. 
The same condition would result in Grades IT and III. It is believed 
that the means of the differences found in this study cannot be ap- 
plied as corrective figures because of the small number of cases used. 
Even though some formula cannot be worked out to give a proper 
corrective figure, it should be borne in mind that an intelligence test 
administered in the English language to foreign-language-speaking 
children.is not a fair test of the intelligence of such children. 

It is apparent that in the education of Spanish-speaking children 
there is a combination of practically all the factors which impair the 
value of test results. Undoubtedly the inferiority in ability to think 
accurately in the adopted language is not peculiar to Spanish-speak- 
ing children but is more or less common to all foreign-language- 
speaking children. 


READING IN AN INTERMEDIATE-GRADE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


BERTHA M. PARKER 
University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Even a superficial survey of science-teaching in the intermediate 
grades reveals the fact that teachers of science hold widely different 
views concerning the role which reading should play in an inter- 
mediate-grade science course. One extreme is represented by those 
teachers who make of a science course merely a series of reading 
exercises. In fact, in some schools in which science is taught, it is not 
programmed as a separate subject but is included under “Reading.” 
The other extreme is represented by those teachers who have been 
led by Agassiz’s famous dictum, “Take your text from the brooks, not 
from the booksellers,’’* and later restatements of the same idea to 
consider reading a last resort in the teaching of science. 

As is often the case, the middle ground between the two extremes 
is the safest. It is not necessary to place so much dependence on 
reading in a science course at the intermediate-grade level as in the 
courses in other content subjects at that level. No intermediate- 
grade unit in science should be wholly a “library” unit. The method 
of science is as important as are the facts of science, and every unit 
should provide firsthand experience with such tools of the scientist as 
experimentation and direct observation of materials and phenomena. 
However, reading does have an important role to play in the teach- 
ing of science, and every science teacher should understand exactly 
what that role is. 

In order to be able to analyze the role of reading in an inter- 
mediate-grade science course, let us look first at the rather generally 
recognized major goals of such a course. Stated in their lowest terms, 
they are: (1) a fund of knowledge which will lead to a better under- 
standing of the environment and will serve as a basis for the solution 
of problems of science as they arise; (2) a scientific attitude; (3) an 

tLane Cooper, Lowis Agassiz as a Teacher, p. 66. Ithaca, New York: Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1917. 
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acquaintance with the scientific method of attacking problems and 
some degree of skill in scientific thinking; (4) an interest in science; 
and (5) an appreciation of the part which science plays in modern life. 

The reading material helpful in reaching these goals may be 
divided into two classes: guide-test material and assimilative, or 
content, material. The purposes of the guide-test material are evi- 
dent from the name; the purposes of the assimilative, or content, 
material need further consideration. 

Reading material of the assimilative type is helpful in the re- 
presentation of subject matter that has first been presented orally. 
To illustrate, an explanation of the regular recurrence of the phases 
of the moon, an easily observable phenomenon, is rather compli- 
cated. The teacher, let us suppose, has developed the explanation in 
an oral discussion with the help of charts and models. For some chil- 
dren the one presentation will suffice; for others repeated presenta- 
tions will be necessary. Adequate reading material will re-present 
the explanation without subjecting the faster members of the group 
to the boredom inevitably attendant on repeated oral presentations. 

Reading material furnishes a means by which children can check 
the conclusions that they have reached by class discussion. Each 
member of a class, let us say, has made a list of all the foods that we 
could have to eat if there were no green plants on the earth. The 
lists are compared and discussed, and the class reaches the conclu- 
sion that people could not live on the earth if there were no green 
plants because they would have no food except salt and water. To 
check this conclusion, the class is referred to reading material which 
contains such statements as the following: ‘‘What, then, would be 
left on your list? Water and a few other minerals, such as salt and 
lime! Of course, with nothing else to eat, we could not live. A world 
without plants would be a world without people!’ Perhaps, as a fur- 
ther illustration, the class has just seen a piece of rubber dam “‘form 
a balloon” inside a bladder glass after a part of the air in the glass 
was exhausted. The class cffers two hypotheses—one, that the rub- 
ber was pushed in; the other, that it was pulled in. The majority of 
the children, as is usually the case, favor the “pulled-in” explana- 
tion, but a few cling to the other view. Reading material is then 
provided which says in essence, “When the air is pumped from the 
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glass, the air above the rubber presses the rubber into the glass. The 
rubber is, then, pushed in, not pulled in.” 

Of course, in both cases the teacher might have done the checking 
orally. Checking by consulting some written authority is likely, 
however, to make a deeper impression, and it has the advantage of 
familiarizing the members of the class with the vocabulary of the 
unit in print. Moreover, the teacher who forms the habit of asking a 
class to check its conclusions by reading will not be guilty of a certain 
common violation of the rules of good science-teaching. Often a 
teacher, after the explanation of some phenomenon has been offered 
by one member of a group, asks, ‘“How many agree?”’ If the whole 
class agrees, the agreement of the class is likely to be accepted as 
evidence that the explanation is right. Accepting the opinion of a 
class as evidence that a conclusion is correct results in poor training 
in scientific method regardless of whether the conclusion reached is 
right or wrong. A class must be made to understand that questions 
of science cannot be settled by a show of hands. Progress in science 
has characteristically been made by the lone scientist who did not 
agree with the common opinion. 

It goes without saying that children should not be led to regard 
printed material as infallible. They should, on the other hand, real- 
ize that most of the material in science books has been written or at 
least checked by recognized authorities and for that reason has 
weight. 

Through reading, children can broaden their experiences within 
the areas of science with which their class work is concerned. A class 
may work with electromagnets in the laboratory. Each child may 
make a magnet for himself. Electromagnets may be found at work 
in bells, buzzers, motors, and telegraph sets. Reading material can 
then describe for the class magnets at work removing bits of iron 
from the flour in a flour mill, lifting huge hot blocks of steel in a steel 
mill, helping magicians do some of their spectacular tricks, and 
breaking up great piles of metal junk with the help of skull crackers. 
Children can be given firsthand experience with air-pressure phe- 
nomena. Reading material can take them up seventy-two thousand 
feet, into the stratosphere, and tell them about conditions of air 
pressure there. It can take them, too, underground in a caisson and 
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show them air pressure holding back a river while a tunnel is being 
built. A class may examine a compass and carry on many simple 
experiments with it. Reading material can show how a compass acts 
at the North Magnetic Pole. Fossils can easily be examined by chil- 
dren in museums and in laboratories. Reading material can carry 
the children backward in time and reconstruct for them the condi- 
tions on the earth at the time when the fossil plants and animals were 
alive. 

Reading material designed to broaden children’s experiences must 
be the chief dependence in the attainment of one of the goals of 
science-teaching: an appreciation of the part which science is play- 
ing in the world today. From firsthand experience children can get 
no adequate picture of its importance. 

Reading material designed to broaden children’s experiences 
furnishes, as a basis for making generalizations and solving problems, 
data which cannot be provided by firsthand experience. One of the 
major flaws in the science-teaching of today is that children are often 
allowed—even urged—to generalize from insufficient data. To illus- 
trate, a group, we will assume, is studying fishes. In the aquariums 
there are fishes of several kinds. Ways in which fishes are fitted for 
living in water are discussed. The children, from observation of the 
specimens at hand, are very likely to jump to the generalization 
that, as a means of adaptation to their environment, all fishes have 
fins. Clearly it is not sound science-teaching to allow the class to 
reach such a generalization from the observation of the necessarily 
limited number of fishes at hand. Pictures and reading material 
must be depended on to furnish the additional data needed as a basis 
for such a generalization. In the same way, reading material must 
be the chief dependence in the solution of such problems as, “Are the 
other planets of our solar system inhabited?” . 

Through stories of the work of famous scientists, reading has a 
distinct contribution to make toward acquainting children with the 
scientific method of attacking problems. Arguments have long been 
carried on as to whether practice in solving simple problems or the 
reading of accounts of how scientists have solved problems gives 
children the better idea of scientific method. There is no reason for 
depending on one approach to the exclusion of the other. Such stories 
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as those of Darwin’s patient accumulation of evidence for nineteen 
years before he published his book about the origin of species, of 
Pasteur’s careful investigations of the diseases first of silkworms and 
then of people, and of Maud Slye’s work with generation after gen- 
eration of dancing mice in her study of cancer cannot fail to con- 
tribute something to the understanding of true scientific method. 

Stories of scientific achievement as well as discussions of un- 
founded beliefs help make clear to children what is meant by a 
scientific attitude. No one knows the extent to which an under- 
standing of a scientific attitude is effective in the development of a 
scientific attitude. It is certainly an initial step. 

Finally, reading is helpful in widening the range of children’s 
interest in science. The field of science is so vast that it will probably 
never be possible to provide time enough in the intermediate grades 
for the handling of all the science units appropriate for children at 
that level. Children can, however, be encouraged to use some of 
their leisure time in following any lines of interest that they may 
have in science. The problem of the wise use of leisure time is com- 
ing to be a problem of major concern. The importance of reading 
materials which serve to suggest and direct the pursuit of worth- 
while hobbies and leisure activities is, therefore, growing. 

It is clear, then, that, in addition to the guide-test material needed 
for each unit covered, reading material of the following kinds should 
be provided if reading is to serve to the fullest extent its several pur- 
poses in the intermediate-grade science program: (1) accurate infor- 
mational material for use in checking interpretations, solving prob- 
lems, and arriving at generalizations; (2) stories of firsthand ex- 
periences with natural phenomena, of scientific exploration, and of 
the achievements of famous scientists; (3) accounts of the part 
science is playing in the world today—stories of modern applica- 
tions of scientific principles; (4) suggestions and directions for 
leisure-time activities, such as the making of collections, the carry- 
ing-on of experiments, and the constructing of pieces of apparatus— 
activities which an intermediate-grade pupil will be able to under- 
take with a reasonable chance of success; (5) myths, presented as 
evidences of man’s early striving to understand his environment, and 
discussions of superstitions which we should have outgrown. 
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Is all the needed reading material of the various types available? 
The answer is clearly “no.” The inclusion in bibliographies accom- 
panying outlines of science courses of books that are far too difficult 
in both vocabulary and sentence structure for most intermediate- 
grade pupils proves the point. There is a rather large amount of 
textbook material. Much of it is good. Within the limits of a text- 
book, however, there is not room for all the types of material that are 
needed. Moreover, space limitations make it necessary, as a rule, to 
crowd into a few pages even the information needed in connection 
with each unit. As a result, part of the intermediate-grade textbook 
material is dense. We need simple material which elaborates certain 
topics in the textbook. We need material like De Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters but written more simply. We need vivid stories of firsthand 
experiences with scientific phenomena—stories like John Muir’s 
Stickeen and Griggs’s account of his adventures in “‘the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes” but again written more simply. We need attrac- 
tive material that will encourage children to spend some of their 
leisure time on science. We need material that will show children the 
contrast between the superstition of the past and the science of to- 
day. We have some of all the various types of materials needed. 
We should have much more. The material should, moreover, be pub- 
lished in small blocks so that it will not look formidable to the child 
who is not a fluent reader. It should be written simply, but it should 
not be “written down.” It should be attractively illustrated. 
Ideally, moreover, it should be inexpensive enough so that it can be 
made available for the use of intermediate-grade children in large 
quantities. Not until there is an abundance of such material can 
reading ever realize its full possibilities as a tool in the teaching of 
science at the intermediate-grade level. 
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LOCAL OPPORTUNITY AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF CURRENT EVENTS 


LC. DAY 
Public Schools, South Portland, Maine 


INTRODUCTION 


In an earlier number of this journal the author reported a study" 
of the knowledge of current events based on the results of a semi- 
standardized multiple-choice test which had been given for two suc- 
cessive years (1934 and 1935) in Grades VI-XII, inclusive, in the 
South Portland public schools. The emphasis of that article was on 
(1) the relative standing of boys and girls and (2) the influence of the 
methods of presenting current events in the classroom. 

The present study is based on the results of a similar test given in 
1936 to nearly five thousand pupils in seven more or less widely 
separated school systems of varying sizes. Though this study will 
again consider briefly the relative standing of boys and girls in the 
tests, the aim here is to emphasize the relation of types of school and 
community opportunities to current-events knowledge. Are certain 
conditions especially favorable, and are certain other conditions es- 
pecially unfavorable, for acquiring such knowledge? 

If the assumption be granted that good citizenship implies an 
intelligent knowledge of what is going on in the world, it is a matter 
of serious concern should this study show that a considerable portion 
of our future citizens are deprived of such knowledge. 


COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS 


The 1936 test was given, as stated, in schools located in seven 
communities. It is necessary to know something of these communi- 
ties in order to understand the significance of the comparative test 
results. The cities and towns concerned are listed below in order of 

tL. C. Day, ‘‘Boys and Girls and Current Events,’”’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1936), 354-61. 
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size. Item 1 in each instance describes the community, while Item 2 
indicates the school group taking the test and the number of pupils 
in the group. 


A. 1. A borough of New York City: a large metropolitan area with a varied 
commercial and industrial background and many cultural opportunities. 

. All pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII of one public school: 700 pupils. 

. Midwestern city near Chicago: population 46,000; industrial background. 

. All pupils in Grades VI-XII, inclusive: 1,609 pupils. 

. Small New England city (South Portland): population 14,000; largely 
residential but to some extent commercial. 

. All pupils in Grades VI-XII, inclusive: 1,851 pupils. 

. New England town: population 3,600; both industrial and agricultural 
interests. Also an adjoining purely rural town in same school union: 
population 850. 

. All pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII in both towns and also Grades 
IX-XII, inclusive, in the larger town: 371 pupils. The larger town 
maintains two high schools in two separate villages; one of these schools 
enrols only 50 pupils. 

. New England town: population 3,200; chiefly industrial. 

. All pupils in Grades X, XI, and XII: 136 pupils. A single high school, 
serving not only the town itself but also one nearby rural community. 

. Small New England town: population 1,300. Two adjoining smaller 
towns, together having a population of 1,025; almost wholly agricultural. 

. All pupils in Grades VI-XII, inclusive: 233 pupils. These were in several 
rural schools of the traditional type. ¢ 

. Small Midwestern township: population 800; partly agricultural, partly 
industrial. 

. All pupils in Grades VI, VII, and VIII: 34 pupils. A consolidated village 
school. 


It may be stated in summary that these communities range in size 
and type from metropolitan New York down to a small village of 
eight hundred inhabitants and that they are located in four states. 
The number of pupils tested in the schools range from 34 to 1,851, 
but the number was not necessarily in proportion to the size of the 
town or city concerned; the selection of schools and grades was de- 
termined simply by the location of, and facilities available to, the 
several superintendents and principals who volunteered to ad- 
minister the tests. A total of 4,934 pupils took the tests; of these, 
2,459 were boys and 2,475 were girls. 
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STANDINGS OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


The boys led the girls in all seven school systems, as in the tests 
at South Portland reported in the earlier article. Of thirty-seven 
grade groups tested, the boys had a higher score in thirty-one and the 
girls in five, while in one group, Grade VI in Community D, only 
girls were enrolled. The general school standing of the boys was most 
imperiled in Community G, where the girls excelled in two of the 
three grades tested, but the boys were sufficiently high in the other 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF MEANS OF MEDIAN GRADE SCORES OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS ON TEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 


MEAN OF MEDIAN GRADE ScorEs* 


w 


* The highest possible score is 50. 


grade to maintain a favorable average for the boys in the school 
system. 

A condensed comparative summary of the entire group of boys 
and girls for all seven participating systems is presented in Table 1. 
This table was obtained by tabulating the grade medians for all 
groups tested and then finding the means of the several medians. 
The table shows that boys may be expected to have a somewhat 
superior knowledge of current events at every grade level. The ex- 
cess of the boys’ over the girls’ scores ranges from o.7 in Grade VIII 
to 5.1 in Grade XII, with a mean excess for all grades of 3.1. This 
mean excess may be compared with a three-year mean excess of 3.5 
obtained at South Portland. 


GRADE OF 
Girls of 
Boys 
5 35-6 33.2 
5 39-9 34.8 
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GRADE MEDIANS 


_ A complete summary of the test results in the seven school 

systems where the tests were given is presented in Table 2. The 
table is arranged in accordance with the initial descriptive list, in 
which the largest city (A) is placed first and the smallest town (G) 
last. It becomes obvious, as one compares the grade medians that, 
in general, the larger the community in which a school is located, the 
better is the pupils’ knowledge of current events. There are occa- 


TABLE 2 


MEDIAN GRADE SCORES MADE BY 4,934 PUPILS IN SEVEN 
COMMUNITIES ON TEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 


MEDIAN ScorES IN GRADE 


VIII 


Portland 
three-year mean 


* The mean range for all grades is 14.4. 


sional grade exceptions to this tendency, which the writer will not 
attempt to explain and which in any case may be of no particular 
significance. In instances where a whole school group departs from 
this tendency, however, there are local factors which may explain the 
exception. These exceptions will be discussed in a later section of 
this article. 

The differences in the amount of current-events knowledge within 
the same grade in different school systems are given emphasis in the 
ranges of the scores. The greatest ranges occur in Grades VII and 
VIII, while the smallest is in Grade IX. The mean range for all 
grades is 14.4. 

A mean of the several medians in each grade is presented to serve 


4 
NUMBER 
Pupils 
TESTED VI VII IX x xI XII 
Mean of medians..]........| 25.5 | 27.6 | 30.7 | 32-3 | 33-2 | 34-9 | 37-1 a 
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as a kind of standard score for the grade. A further standard is af- 
forded by the three-year mean obtained in South Portland. 


MEDIAN SCORE TOTALS OF CERTAIN GRADE GROUPS 
Table 3 presents a grouping and a totaling of the median scores 
which brings out more clearly the tendency for current-events 
knowledge to vary directly with the size of the community. The 
group totals are determined by the distribution of the test groups in 
the several participating school systems. Group X consists of Grades 
VI, VII, and VIII, which were tested in six of the seven systems; 


TABLE 3 


TOTAL OF MEDIAN SCORES ON TEST OF CURRENT EVENTS 
FOR CERTAIN GRADE GROUPS IN SEVEN COMMUNITIES 


Group X 
Community Background (Grades VI, 
VII, VIII) 


Group Z 
(Grades X, 
Xi, Xi) 


Group Y 
(Grade IX) 


A Co metropolitan; commercial, indus- 
tr 


107.0 
98.5 
95.0 


type schools) 
G (Small rural; agricultural, industrial; 
consolidated school) 


Group Y is concerned with Grade IX only, tested in four systems; 
and Group Z consists of Grades X, XI, and XII, which were tested 
in five systems. The respective grade medians for each system par- 
ticipating in each group have been added together (except in Group 
Y, representing only a single grade) in order to obtain a comprehen- 
sive comparative measure of the results. 

In Group X the median totals decrease exactly in accordance with 
community size except in the smallest place, Community G. This 
community appears to be not only an exception to the rule but a case 
in which there is a good reason for an exception. Community F 
is a rural community still maintaining numerous one-room schools; 
Community G, though a somewhat smaller place, has a single con- 


B (Medium-sized city; industrial)....... 36.0 120.5 
C (Small city; residential, commercial)... . 34.0 III.5 
D (Small town; industrial, agricultural; 
two ingh 75.0 33.0 102.0 
E (Small town; chiefly industrial; single 3 
F (Small rural; agricultural; traditional- ‘ 
{ 
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solidated school. One instance may prove little, but certainly in this 
one instance the consolidated school is shown to have a much better 
current-events record than that of a comparable group of one-room 
schools of the traditional type. 

The descent of the scores parallels community size without excep- 
tion in Group Y, Community B, the medium-sized city, having a 
ninth-grade median of 36.0 and Community F, the purely rural 
community, standing at 26.0. 

In Group Z, as in Group X, the scores are on a descending scale 
with one exception. Community E, though smaller than Com- 
munity D, scores 107.0 compared with the larger community’s score 
of 102.0. Here again, there are special local factors possibly playing 
a part. Community D is a community which, small as it is, main- 
tains two separate high schools, one enrolling less than fifty pupils. 
Community E, on the other hand, devotes its effort and expense to a 
single high school, receiving also some support from tuitions paid by 
an adjoining town. Community F has a small six-year high school 
which has suffered seriously during the depression and, in addition, 
has certain community background handicaps which will be dis- 
cussed in the following section of this article. 


HANDICAPS OF THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


Every teacher co-operating in this study submitted a brief report 
indicating the type and the amount of current-events instruction 
given in his room. No attempt will be made here to evaluate meth- 
ods and materials, but the evidence confirms, in general, the conclu- 
sion noted in the writer’s earlier study that definite, systematic 
instruction is more vital than the type of material used. The great 
virtue of current-events periodicals in schools seems to be their 
tendency to cause teachers to be definite and systematic in their 
teaching of the world’s happenings. 

In this study it was found that, in general, the smaller the com- 
munity, the less material is used and the less time is spent on current- 
events instruction. Sometimes in the smaller communities material 
—newspaper clippings, for instance—is available but is not used, 
while in some cases even the simplest sort of material is not available. 

A special study was made of Community F, which the tests show 
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to be the most handicapped with respect to current-events knowl- 
edge. The schools in this district suffered severely during the depres- 
sion. Facilities, aways limited, became more meager. Several teach- 
ers made notations on their reports: ‘“We used to have a current- 
events paper, but owing to the depression we had to drop it.” At 
the time of this study only four of forty-three grade groups were en- 
joying the benefits of such a publication. These four groups, as well 
as two others using newspaper clippings systematically, were the 
only groups having systematic instruction. All the other groups, ex- 
cept four having no current events whatever, received instruction 
which was rather informal and incidental and which was given with 
little or no worth-while material at hand. 

The schools of the large community cannot properly take all the 
credit for their superior record in current-events knowledge, nor 
should the schools of the small community take all the blame for 
their shortcomings. In Community F there are serious community 
lacks over which the teachers have no control. The children have 
only a limited opportunity to see motion pictures, and up-to-date 
newsreels are an even greater rarity. There are a great many homes 
without radios, and, what is more surprising, there are many without 
a daily newspaper. Some of these homes take a country weekly 
paper devoted chiefly to local news, while a few have no newspaper 
whatever. 

The superintendent of schools reports a large and relatively 
prosperous section of one of his towns in which not a single family 
has a radio and not one takes a daily paper. One rural teacher 
writes: ‘“Three of my five pupils [in Grades VII and VIII] have no 
daily paper nor radio in the home. The only knowledge of the day 
comes from our current-events weekly.” Another writes: “There 
are few newspapers in the homes. The only newspaper available for 
me is [an inexpensive weekly news magazine]. We are using a 
current-events weekly.” Two families are represented in Grade VIII 
in a small rural school: one has no radio; the other, neither radio nor 
newspaper. One teacher depends almost wholly on her own radio 
for news, and she comments: “Few news clippings are available.’”’ 
Another writes: ‘‘Some of the children do not have either a radio or 
a newspaper. That makes it hard for them to enter discussions.” 
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Truly, the most capable and conscientious teacher under such 
circumstances must find it a problem to get children “to enter dis- 
cussions.”” How will these same individuals, grown up, fare in future 
discussions of social and economic problems? How will democracy 
fare if too many of us know too little of current affairs? 


CONCLUSION 


1. The tendency for boys to excel girls in knowledge of current 
events, which was noted in the author’s earlier study confined to one 
school system, was further confirmed by this study involving seven 
school systems. 

2. In general, it appears that the larger the community in which 
a school is located, the better the knowledge of current events pos- 
sessed by its pupils. 

3. This relation of current-events knowledge to the size of the 
community is further emphasized by a comparison of the median 
totals of certain grade groups taking the tests. 

4. The lesser opportunity enjoyed by the small-town and the 
rural child is still further emphasized by the special study of Com- 
munity F, where current-events knowledge is at the lowest point. 

5. Although variations in the quality of school instruction and in 
materials result in varied degrees of current-events knowledge, the 
credit for the results, both good and bad, must be shared by the 
schools with the community background, which is also a potent fac- 
tor in determining such knowledge. The newspapers, the radio, the 
newsreel, al! easily available to the child of the larger community, 
must receive their share of credit for his superior knowledge, while 
the lack of these same background factors is seriously limiting the 
opportunities of many small-town and rural children. 

6. Until social and economic conditions of smaller communities 
permit better background opportunities, it is clearly the duty of the 
schools in such places to compensate for this lack by providing more 
effective materials and instruction in current events. 

If the country is to rely on the combined wisdom of the people for 
the perpetuation and the welfare of democracy, it is vital that no 
large group of youths be allowed to grow up lacking in the essential 
materials of wisdom. 


Beston University 
Sehool of Educafion 
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CERTAIN LATERALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHILDREN WITH ARTICULATORY 
DISORDERS 


WENDELL JOHNSON anp ENOD HOUSE 
University of Iowa 


Certain previous studies (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), together with the writers’ 
clinical observations, have suggested the possibility of a relation 
between functional articulatory disorders and confusion in the 
bilateral aspects of neuromuscular organization. The study reported 
in this article was carried out in the Psychological and Speech Clinic 
and the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station of the University of 
Iowa’ for the purpose of investigating certain laterality character- 
istics of severe functional articulatory cases and comparing these 
with the same characteristics in normally speaking children. 


SUBJECTS 

Forty-one children with articulatory disorders and thirty-three 
without such disorders served as subjects. The speech-defective chil- 
dren ranged in age from six years and eight months to twelve years 
and ten months. Twenty-eight were boys and thirteen girls. Mental 
measurements were made by means of the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, and the intelligence quotients ranged 
from 82 to 124, with a mean of 99.9. The control cases ranged in age 
from seven years to twelve years and eleven months. Twenty-two 
were boys and eleven girls. The intelligence quotients on the Stan- 
ford-Binet test ranged from 87 to 119, the mean being 102.0. 

All the speech cases were taken from the regular speech classes of 
the public schools in Kenosha, Wisconsin, during the two school 
years of 1934-35 and 1935-36. These classes included approximately 
eight hundred children. In order that the group should be as un- 
selected as possible, every child enrolled in the speech classes during 
the two years of the study who had certain articulatory defects was 

t Fuller data and materials pertinent to this study are in the manuscript copy of this 
report on file in the library of the University of Iowa. 
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considered. From these it was desirable to eliminate any child with 
an intelligence quotient or an organic defect which might be causal- 
ly related to the speech disorder. An intelligence quotient of 80 was 
set up as aminimum. Several cases were thrown out because of diffi- 
culty of hearing, paralysis, or poor general co-ordination. Observa- 
tions of the writers and a statement by the school nurse were the 
bases for judgment of the physical condition of each child. All other 
children with the specified speech defects were included except two 
children who were dropped from the schools before tests were given 
and five kindergarten children who were too young to be tested suc- 
cessfully on the vertical writing board. 

For the control group each speech-defective child was matched 
with a child of normal speech of the same sex, within six months of the 
same age and within ten points of the same intelligence quotient. 
These children were found at the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Daven- 
port, Iowa; at the State Juvenile Home at Toledo, Iowa; and at the 
University Elementary School at Iowa City, Iowa. Control cases 
with the specified requirements were not available for eight of the 
speech cases. These eight, however, are considered in certain phases 
of this study. 

NATURE OF THE SPEECH DEFECTS 


The great majority of articulatory defects fall into two groups: 
(x) difficulty with s and the allied sounds—“§” (as in shut), “tS” 
(as in chair), and “d3” (as in jump)—and (2) difficulty with r and /. 
Comparatively few persons have trouble with one or more sounds 
from both groups. Since for this study it was desirable to consider 
children whose speech defects were serious, no subjects were chosen 
who had difficulty with sounds in only one of the two groups. Any 
child who had difficulty with a sound in each of these groups or with 
a sound in one group and with other sounds (except “6” as in thank, 
which was usually dialectal) was included. No cases were included 
whose speech defects might be reasonably accounted for by definite 
organic deficiencies or deformities. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure may be divided into three parts: the selecting of 
cases, the administering of tests, and the securing of case histories. 
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Selecting cases Regular speech classes were organized after a 
general and cursory survey of the eleven elementary schools in which 
speech work was carried on during the two years. A more detailed 
examination was made during the regular class periods. Each child 
was asked to repeat after the examiner words containing each of the 
consonant sounds in the initial and the final positions. The defects 
noted for each pupil were sounds which the child could not so repeat 
and in many cases represented only a part of the difficulty. In sev- 
eral instances children were able to form and to use sounds in simple 
and familiar words for which they made many substitutions or 
omissions in longer and less familiar words. With one exception, 
all the speech cases were in class for a minimum of one semester and 
the majority for an entire year. This period afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for observation during free speech and allowed the examiner 
to become thoroughly familiar with the defects of each child. 

Administering tests —As a basis for eliminating cases of low intel- 
ligence and for purposes of comparison /n selecting control cases, a 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test was administered. 

Ocular dominance was determined by the use of a card g by 11 
inches with a hole about a half-inch in diameter in the center. The 
subject held the card in both hands at arm’s length and, with both 
eyes open, looked through the hole at the examiner’s nose. A mini- 
mum of five trials was made. 

An adaptation of the Van Riper simultaneous vertical writing test 
(6) was given. This test consists of three parts: the drawing of (1) 
kinesthetic, (2) visual, and (3) script patterns. 

1. Asimple pattern is formed by a groove in a board. While blind- 
folded, the subject learns this pattern by tracing with a stylus which 
he holds in both hands. When the pattern has been learned, a board 
is placed in a vertical position in front of him and at right angles to 
the body. Still blindfolded, he draws the pattern on opposite sides 
of the board with both hands at the same time. 

2. The visual pattern is placed above the normal line of vision, 
and in the same manner as before the subject draws this pattern on 
the vertical board with both hands simultaneously. Usually a small 
cardboard is held between the eyes and hands to make sure that the 
subject is not watching his drawing. 
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3. For the script test the subject is asked to write the word “‘cat” 
in the same manner. Since many first-grade children are more fa- 
miliar with the writing of their own given name, they are allowed to 
write that if they prefer. In some cases it is necessary to substitute 
printing for the script. 

The test included four kinesthetic patterns, four visual patterns, 
and one script, a total of nine responses. It is assumed, on the basis 
of previous studies (2, 6, 7), that the preferred hand will produce the 
normal pattern and the non-preferred hand a mirrored pattern. 
The scores were translated into an index of laterality by using the 

1 
Ate in which R represents the total number of pat- 
terns drawn correctly with the right hand and mirrored with the 
left; A represents patterns drawn correctly with both hands, mir- 
rored with both hands, or partly correct and partly mirrored with 
each hand; and N is the total number of patterns drawn. A purely 
right-handed performance would result in an index of 1.00 and a 
purely left-handed performance in an index of 0.00. 

Securing case histories —Case histories were obtained by means of 
personal interviews with one or both of the parents and with the 
teacher. 


formula 


RESULTS 


Ocular dominance.—Of the thirty-three matched speech cases, 
57.6 per cent were right-eyed, 36.4 per cent were left-eyed, and 6 per 
cent were amphiocular. Of the thirty-three matched control sub- 
jects, 42.4 per cent were right-eyed, 54.5 per cent were left-eyed, and 
3 per cent were amphiocular. The difference between the two groups _ 
in terms of the percentages of children who were right-eyed was 1.24 
times its standard error; in terms of the percentages of pupils who 
were left-eyed, the difference was 1.50 times its standard error. 
These differences fall short of definite statistical significance. 

Vertical writing test—Indices for the thirty-three matched speech 
cases ranged from 0.00 to 1.00, with a median of 0.55. The first 
quartile was 0.22, and the third quartile was 0.85. The mean index 
of this group was 0.53. The indices for the thirty-three matched con- 
trol cases ranged from 0.11 to 1.00, with a median of 0.77. The first 
quartile was 0.46, and the third quartile was 1.00. For the control 
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cases the mean index was 0.70.’ The difference between the median 
indices of the two groups was 2.36 times its standard error and was 
therefore indicative, at least, of a true difference. 

Of the speech cases, 72.7 per cent had an index below 0.75, or 
within what might be indicated as the ambidextrous and left-handed 
range. However, only two of the paired speech cases, or 6 per cent, 
were known as left-handed. Of the control cases, 45.4 per cent had 
an index below 0.75. Two of these cases, or 6 per cent, were known 
as left-handed. The difference between 72.7 per cent and 45.4 per 
cent was 2.33 times its standard error and tended, therefore, to be 
indicative of a true difference. 

Case analyses.—Since the majority of the control subjects were 
obtained in institutions and since case histories were not available, 
this part of the study is not comparative. It deals with forty-one 
speech cases. 

Abnormal birth conditions were found in eight cases, or 20 per 
cent of the group. Ten of the cases, or 24 per cent, may be said to 
have had serious illnesses or injuries, the term “serious” being used 
in a liberal sense. 

Twelve per cent of these children were late in speech development, 
most of them beginning to talk at about three years. Twelve per cent 
had been reported by the teacher as having definite reading or spell- 
ing disabilities. Seven cases, or 17 per cent, had relatives who stut- 
tered or had stuttered. In four cases these were members of the im- 
mediate family: parents, brothers, or sisters. Sixteen cases, or 39 
per cent, reported oral inaccuracies among relatives. In thirteen 
cases these relatives were in the immediate family. 

Twenty-four cases (59 per cent) had a total of forty-five relatives 
who were known to be left-handed or definitely ambidextrous. 
Eleven of these cases had a total of sixteen members of the immedi- 
ate family who were left-handed or ambidextrous. Four (10 per cent) 
of the cases were left-handed. In every instance there had been an 
attempt to make the child right-handed. Fifteen per cent of the cases 
were ambidextrous, using the least preferred hand in many activi- 
ties. 


t Milisen and Johnson (2) administered this test to an unselected sample of 120 
children and obtained a mean index of 0.78. 
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Twelve cases (29 per cent) had had definite interference with 
handedness development either through training or injury. These 
include the four left-handed children mentioned above with whom 
efforts to shift the handedness were not successful.' 

If it is assumed that interference with native handedness would 
cause some degree of confusion in lead, the two groups—the ambi- 
dextrous children and those for whom there had been some inter- 
ference with handedness—contained fourteen cases (34 per cent) 
who had or had had confusion in motor lead. 

The percentages in this analysis are probably affected by the fact 
that in some instances histories were not available or were meager. 
All cases were retained in this part of the study, however, in order 
that the speech-defective group might remain unselected. 

Although histories were not available for the control cases, a few 
facts were obtained from these children concerning handedness or 
speech in the immediate family. It is to be understood that these 
would be too meager or unreliable to be used for comparison. Six of 
the thirty-three told of relatives in the immediate family who were 
left-handed. Two were themselves left-handed. Two had members 
of the immediate family who had stuttered. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Forty-one speech cases with severe functional articulatory defects 
were selected from the eight hundred children enrolled in the regular 
speech classes of the Kenosha, Wisconsin, schools during the two 
school years 1934-35 and 1935-36. Control cases, matched by sex, 
age, and intelligence quotient, were found for thirty-three of the 
speech cases. 

More of the control group than of the speech group were found to 
be left-eyed. The difference between the groups in this respect was 
not statistically significant. 

As measured by an adaptation of the Iowa simultaneous writing 
test, the control cases showed a noticeably greater degree of right- 
handedness. The difference between the groups on the basis of this 
test came near to being statistically significant. 


t Histories of these twelve cases are included in the manuscript copy of this report 
on file in the library of the University of Iowa. 
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A fifth of all the speech-defective subjects showed a history of ap- 
parently abnormal birth conditions, and a fourth had had severe 
illnesses or injuries—factors which might have had an influence on 
speech development. 

It is probable that one-third of the speech defect cases had or had 
had confusion in motor lead, as indicated by case histories and ob- 
servational evidence. 

The results of this investigation warrant the conclusion that 
handedness, as measured, tends to be related to severe functional 
articulatory defects. The findings with regard to eyedness, however, 
were not significant. The defective-speech cases, as a group, pre- 
sented a greater proportion of right-hand reversals (indicative of 
left-handedness) on a simultaneous-writing test than did a group of 
normal speakers matched for sex, age, and intelligence quotient. It 
would seem that this finding can be best interpreted in terms of the 
concept of hemispherical dominance as presented by Travis (5). 
Further research on this problem is undoubtedly warranted in view 
of the obviously important implications of such results as are here 
reported. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLtum, METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
STUDY, AND SUPERVISION 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision of elementary-school instruction which appeared 
during the period from April 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937. Foreign- 
language titles are not included, nor have popular articles on the 
topics been cited unless they present facts not generally known or 
an original and challenging point of view. The materials on curricu- 
lum and methods deal with general aspects of these topics; studies 
dealing with specific subjects will be listed in subsequent issues. 


CURRICULUM! 


387. Bascock, RussEtt B. “A Seventh Grade Course in Sex Education,’’ 
Progressive Education, XIII (May, 1936), 374-82. 

Discusses content and procedures of a course in sex education given in the 
schools of Winnetka, Illinois. 

388. A Correlated Curriculum. A Report of the Committee on Correlation of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+326. 

Does not support the abolition of subjects but rather urges unification through 
selectivity and the building-up of natural relationships. 

389. Dawson, Mitprep A. “Children’s Preferences for Conversational 
Topics,” Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (February, 1937), 429-37. 
Presents data on conversational preferences which should be considered in 
organizing the language-composition curriculum. 

t See also Items 408 (Buckingham and Dolch) and 457 (Fitzgerald) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the October, 1936, number of the Elementary School 
Journal; Items 182 (Andrus and Associates), 214 (Hockett and Neeley), and 216 
(Miller) in the April, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; Item 22 (Judd) 
in the January, 1937, number of the School Review; and Item 99 (Marshall and Goetz) 
in the February, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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. FELDMAN, ESTELLE E. “The Dull Child and the Junior High School 
Curriculum,” Journal of Experimental Education, V (December, 1936), 
206-11. 

An experimental study of the need for providing a differentiated program for 
dull children at all levels of the school. 


. HEATON, KENNETH L. “State Curriculum Programs for 1936-1937,” 
Curriculum Journal, VIII (February, 1937), 42-48. 

An analysis of curriculum work being done by state departments of educa- 
tion. 


. International Understanding through the Public-School Curriculum. Pre- 
pared by the Society’s Committee on International Understanding. 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1937. Pp. xii+364. 

Describes methods and materials of instruction calculated to produce a better 
understanding of international relations. 


. Ketty, Mary G. “Recent Trends in the Social Studies for the Middle 
Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (December, 1936), 
257-67. 

Discusses problems incidental to four major curriculum trends: (1) the activity 
program, (2) fusion or integration, (3) threads of institutional developments, 
and (4) separate subjects. 


394. KNUDSEN, CHARLES W. “What Do Educators Mean by ‘Integration’?” 
Harvard Educational Review, VII (January, 1937), 15-26. 
A critical résumé of points of view concerning the integration of the subjects 
in the curriculum. 


. Louisiana Program of Curriculum Development. Study Program. Bulletin 
No. 324. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State Education Depart- 
ment, 1936. Pp. 166. 

A description of the Louisiana plan for organizing teachers for the study of the 
curriculum. 


. MAYHEW, KATHERINE Camp, and Epwarps, ANNA Camp. The Dewey 
School. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xvi+-490. 
A historical review of the Laboratory School of the University of Chicago, 
1896-1903. 

397. Noyes, Dorotuy. “Finding Social Mathematics in School Activities,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXTX (November, 1936), 340-45. 


A general discussion of the means used by a teacher to vitalize arithmetic in- 
struction by using applications arising in any other subject. 
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398. Orata, Pepro T. “Conflicting Viewpoints in Contemporary American 
Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (April 
and May, 1936), 299-313, 361-74. 
The first article, ‘‘Traditional and Scientific Education,” discusses practices 
of curriculum-making growing out of the concept that learning is specific, 
which leads to the analytical approach in curriculum-making. The second arti- 
cle, ‘‘ ‘Fifty-seven Varieties’ of Progressive Education,”’ gives a summary of 
points of view on progressive education expressed by writers differing widely 
in their conceptions of the movement. 


399. PARKER, J. C. “Organization of a City School System for Effective Cur- 
riculum Development,’’ Curriculum Journal, VII (November, 1936), 
8-15. 
Contains data concerning plans used in various cities for organizing programs 
of curriculum development. 


400. STREITZ, Rutu. “When Should Reading Experiences Begin?” Progressive 
Education, XIII (May, 1936), 325-32. 
A critical review of studies dealing with the question of the point at which 
reading instruction should begin. 


401. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “The Vocabulary of Books for Children in Grades 
3 to 8,” Teachers College Record, XXXVIII (December, 1936; January 
and February, 1937), 196-205, 316-23, 416-29. 
Part I lists and discusses words outside the Thorndike list of twenty thousand 
which were found in four and a half million words from books recommended 
for pupils in Grades III-VIII. Part II is concerned with the differences in 
vocabulary of 120 juvenile books and the vocabulary of the 279 sources used in 
determining the Thorndike list of twenty thousand words. Part III deals with 
the frequency of occurrence of various words in books recommended for pupils 
in Grades III-VIII. 


402. The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. Washington: 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the Department of Superintendence, 1937. Pp. 130. 
A treatise on the history of education in the United States and a statement of 
the function of education in directing the processes of enlightenment and dis- 
cussion by which matured decisions relative to curricular issues are arrived at. 


403. WASHBURNE, CARLETON, and MorpHetTt, MABEL VOGEL. “Manuscript 
Writing—Some Recent Investigations,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVII (March, 1937), 517-20. 


Presents results of recent investigations of manuscript writing at various grade 
levels. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING AND StuDY! 
. BopE, Boyp H. “Education as Growth: Some Confusions,’’ Progressive 
Education, XIV (March, 1937), 151-57. 
Points out that ‘“‘basic reconstruction” of experience must meet the legitimate 
requirements of both “growth” and ‘“‘direction.” 


. BREWENSTINE, A. G. “The Educational Achievement of Pupils in Differ- 
entiated and Undifferentiated Groups,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation, V (September, 1936), 91-135. 

Reports equal results on an achievement test after a year for groups in Grades 
II-IX when grouped according to mental ability and when not so grouped. 
No differences in content of curriculum were involved. 


. Brown, Francis J. “An Investigation in Character:Education,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXX (September, 1936), 14-19. 

Reports a list of unfavorable traits developed through school experience re- 
ported by pupi!s and recommends steps for developing a program in character 
education. 

. Burns, Zep H. “Practice, Variability, and Motivation,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XXX (February, 1937), 403-20. 

Summarizes an investigation dealing with motivation and its effects on learn- 
ing. 

. Connor, WILLIAM L., and HAWKINS, GERTRUDE C. “What Materials Are 
Most Useful to Children in Learning To Solve Problems?” Educational 
Method, XVI (October, 1936), 21-29. 

Reports that the best materials consist of “‘problems selected by pupils them- 
selves from their environment to illustrate the processes they are expected to 
learn.” 

. CoRNELL, Eruet L. The Variability of Children of Different Ages and Its 
Relation to School Classification and Grouping. Educational Research 
Series, 1937, No. 1. Bulletin of the University of the State of New 
York, No. 1101. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York, 1937. 

Reports range of performance of children of ages seven, ten, and fourteen, 
regardless of their grade classifications, in achievement and mental age. De- 
scribes the complications for grouping. 


. Gates, Arraur I. “The Necessary Mental Age for Beginning Reading,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (March, 1937), 497-508. 
Presents data showing that teaching methods and materials are important 
factors in the mental level required for beginning reading. 


1See also Item 429 (Worlton) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1936, number of the Elementary School Journal; Items 203 (Smith and Jensen) 
and 221 (Van Alstyne, Hattwick, and Totten) in the April, 1937, number of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal; Item 489 in the September, 1936, number of the School Review; 
and Item 354 in the May, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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411. Gates, ARTHUR I., and Bonn, Guy L. “Some Outcomes of Instruction in 
the Speyer Experimental School (P.S. 500),” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVIII (December, 1936), 206-17. 


Describes the effectiveness of an activity program used as the basis of reading 
instruction for dull-normal pupils. 


. Geyer, Denton L. “The Results of Activity Instruction,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXX (November, 1936), 188-97. 


An evaluation of published researches on the results of “‘activity” instruction. 


. Harpy, MartHA Crumpton. “Improvement in Educational Achievement 
Accompanying a Health Education Program,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXX (October, 1936), 110-23. 


Reports a general improvement in educational achievement growing out of a 
corrective, developmental health program. 


. Harpy, MARTHA CRruMPTON, and HoEFER, CAROLYN H. Healthy Growth. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii+360. 
Presents the results of a study of the influence of a well-organized program of 
health education on the growth and the development of school children. 


. Hattwick, BErtA WEISS, and STOWELL, MARGARET. “The Relation of 
Parental Over-attentiveness to Children’s Work Habits and Social 
Adjustments in Kindergarten and the First Six Grades of School,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXX (November, 1936), 169-76. 


Reports data showing the importance to the pupil of a well-adjusted home as a 
basis of successful work in school. 


. Jayne, C. D. “The Integrated versus the Non-integrated Use of Moving 
Pictures in the Classroom,’ Journal of Experimental Education, V 
(September, 1936), 7-16. 


Reports that children learn more when the use of motion pictures is integrated 
with a discussion of topics than when the pictures are used incidentally. 


. Jones, VERNON. Character and Citizenship Training in the Public School. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xii+404. 
Reports results of an experimental study of three specific methods of character 
education. It is shown that the method using firsthand experience and discus- 
sion is more effective than either method used alone. 


. Ketty, Mary G. “Adjustment of the Materials of the Social Sciences to 
the General Mental Development of Children in the Middle Grades,”’ 
Educational Method, XVI (December, 1936), 113-20. 


Discusses organization of materials and principles of teaching adapted to 
wide variations in abilities of pupils. 
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Kyte, GrorceE C. “Causes of First-Grade Nonpromotion in the Light of 
Measured Intelligence,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1937), 415-28. 
Presents data showing the importance of determining why many nonpromoted 
children of normal intelligence fail to make normal progress. 


Orata, Pepro T. “Transfer of Training and Reconstruction of Experi- 
ence,’ Mathematics Teacher, XXX (March, 1937), 99-100. 
Discusses the development of number as a mode of thought and as an intel- 
lectual tool through its use in social experiences rather than as an isolated 
subject. 


PertscH, C. FREDERICK. “A Comparative Study of the Progress of Sub- 
normal Pupils in the Grades and in Special Classes.”” Brooklyn, New 
York: C. Frederick Pertsch (Public School 29), 1936. Pp. 102. 


Shows greater academic attainment in nonsegregated groups than in segregated 
groups. Personality ratings are also markedly higher in nonsegregated groups. 


PostEL, Harotp H. “The Effect of Adapting Reading Materials to Seri- 
ously Retarded Pupils,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (March, 
1937); 536-40. 

Discusses the importance of adapting reading materials to the maturity of re- 
tarded pupils. 


SEARS, JESSE B. “Some Aspects of the Problem of Homogeneous Group- 
ing,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XXII (October, 
1936), 499-511. 

Discusses the issue from the point of view of conflicting outcomes and pro- 
cedures of two programs of training: direct instruction in predetermined sub- 
ject matter and a program of social life. 


Tate, Harry L. “An Evaluation of the Project Method,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVII (October, 1936), 122-32. 
Reports results of an experimental study of a project curriculum. The out- 
comes were not favorable to such a program. 


Taytor, Eart A. Controlled Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xxviii+368. 
Describes improved techniques for appraising visual handicaps that interfere 
with reading progress and means of correcting such difficulties. 


Tiecs, Ernest W. “Breaking Down the I.Q.,” Progressive Education, 
XIII (December, 1936), 603-5. 
Describes a new type of intelligence test consisting of verbal and nonverbal 
measures and an automatic diagnostic profile of maturity in five general 
factors and in sixteen more specific types of activity. 
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SUPERVISION? 
427. Briccs, THomas H. “Should Education Indoctrinate?” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXII (November, 1936), 561-93. 


Sets up eight principles to guide the schools in the development of individuals 
for effective participation in a democratic society. 


428. Date, Epcar. “When and How Shall We Use the Motion Picture?” 
Progressive Education, XIII (October, 1936), 437-42. 


Reviews the studies that have been made of motion pictures in the schools and 
discusses their use ‘‘as a device for facilitating socially beneficial behavior.” 


429. The Development of a Modern Program in English. Ninth Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Washington: Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction of the National Education Association, 1936. 
Pp. xii+194. 

Discusses means of improving instruction in English in the schools. 

430. Educational Sociology. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 1. 
Washington: American Educational Research Association of the 
National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 1-112. 

A review of research dealing with educational sociology and its implications 
for curriculum-making, of research in delinquency, and of research on the rela- 
tions of the schools and other community agencies. 


431. Feany, P. J. “A Survey of Instructional Practices and Equipment Used 
in Observed Lessons in the Social Studies in Grades Six, Seven, and 
Eight, in Selected Cities of the Middle West,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXX (January, 1937), 348-56. 
Reports results of observed lessons in social studies showing objectives, pro- 
cedures, class organization, and materials used. 


432. FLory, CHARLES D. “Cumulative Records for Research Purposes,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXX (November, 1936), 157-68. 


Outlines the essentials of an integrated functional record system. 


433. Ihe Improvement of Education. Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association. Washington: 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
1937. Pp. 328. 

Presents the view that “social inadequacies may be alienated through a 
properly planned system of education.” 


t See also Items 6 (Judd), 17 (Whipple), 40 (Otto), and 48 (Rogers) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the January, 1937, number of the Elementary School 
Journal; Item 318 (Otto) in the May, 1937, number of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 573 (Simon) in the November, 1936, number of the School Review; Item 47 
in the January, 1937, number. of the School Review; and Items 336 (Judd, Breslich, 
McCallister, and Tyler) and 353 in the May, 1937, number of the School Review. 
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. SEGEL, Dav. “‘A Critique of the Elementary-School Graduation Exami- 
nation,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVII (March, 1937), 530-35. 
Recommends that learning examinations be eliminated and that stress be 
placed on the guidance value of a continuous systematic testing program. 

. SHANNON, J. R. ‘Teachers’ Attitudes toward Supervision,’’ Educational 
Method, XVI (October, 1936), 9-14. 

A report of a questionnaire study of teachers’ attitudes toward supervision. 

. TostLeBE, M. F. “Analysis of the Relative Importance of the Success 
Factors Common in the Training of Teachers for the One-Room Rural 
School,’”’ Journal of Educational Research, XXX (February, 1937), 
397-402. 

Reports evaluations given by college specialists and county superintendents to 
135 ‘‘success factors” for teachers of one-room rural schools. 

. Van ANTWERP, Harriet. “Teachers’ Evaluation of the Effectiveness of 
Supervisory Activities,’’ Educational Method, XV (May, 1936), 441-47. 
Reports a study of teachers’ evaluations of supervisory visitation practices, 
conferences, bulletins, and meetings. 

. ZYVE, CLAIRE T. “Recording the Changing Life of the School,’’ Progres- 
sive Education, XIII (December, 1936), 621-30. 


A description of the kinds of records that should be kept to enable the school to 
conduct an efficient program suited to individual needs and to measure the 
effectiveness of the programs. 


\ 


Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Methodology-of-research milestone——By recording the thoughts that chased 
through ny mind and found embodiment in fragmentary phrases as I finished 
reading the book by Good, Barr, and Scates,! I shall best enable the reader to 
feel my reactions to it: ‘‘A notable book; the best on the methodology of re- 
search yet published; a most comprehensive conception of research; well-bal- 
anced presentation, supported by an amazingly thorough and laborious docu- 
mentary study; eminently fair to contemporaries and their predecessors; 
exceptionally sensitive to recent developments in widely scattered areas; an 
excellent and much-needed treatment of the historical and the case-study 
methods of research; puts statistical methods and other technical procedures in 
second place, where they belong; a delight—and a disappointment.” 

Why a disappointment? Up to 1923 there were no books on the methodology 
of educational research except books on statistical methods and measurement. 
The part was attempting to be the whole. In that year I published How To 
Experiment in Education (New York: Macmillan Company). In that book 
measurement and statistical methods were accorded only their due emphasis 
in the total functioning procedure. Like most pioneer books, it was full of faults. 
I have been hoping that each new book which appears would enable me to 
shelve mine. Carter Good’s excellent treatise How To Do Research in Education 
(Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1928) and Harold H. Abelson’s later and 
even better book The Art of Educational Research (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1933) supplemented rather than replaced my faulty 
one. The latest book likewise disappoints. Technical procedures are a requisite 
portion of the total research process. To omit them is to leave the student un- 
equipped to proceed. To stress, as the book under review does, the common 
sense of research is to go to the other extreme and, worse still, is to stress that 
portion of the research process which the student of education is most likely 
to be able to provide for himself. The student who wishes to master research 
procedure must supplement this book with others which supply the missing 
links. 

In all fairness it should be said that the authors have devoted themselves to 

t Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scates, The Methodology of Educational 
Research. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xxii+882. $3.75. 
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developing the portion of the research process which most needs elaboration at 
this time and that educational historians will give them greater credit for being 
a bit careless of current helpfulness to individual students. The authors were 
acutely aware of what they were doing, as witness their words of defense: 
“Students (and often instructors) become so concerned with the details of sta- 
tistical procedures in the abstract that they lose sight of the larger background 
of thought and purpose into which these procedures must fit A concen- 
trated emphasis upon the narrower, technical aspects of certain portions of re- 
search ....is the province of specialized texts” (p. 602). There is, however, 
another and, I believe, a better way out. 

The book disappoints by being “sprawly,’’ that is, by failing to achieve a 
genuine functional integration of all phases of the scientific process, including an 
integration of these with philosophy. The authors fail to note how all the com- 
mon scientific formulas feed up through a hierarchy of formulas converging on 
a super-formula where science and philosophy meet happily. In addition, they 
commit the conventional error of many scientists, who confuse the objective and 
the quantitative and overstress the objective and abuse the subjective, thus 
contributing further to the unhappy conflict between science and philosophy 
(pp. 13-14). Science should recognize that the objective is no more than the 
consensus of the subjective; that science itself is as deeply concerned with value 
or feeling as is philosophy; and that there are times when, even to science, the 
subjective is preferable to the objective. 

The main thought I wish to leave with the reader, however, is that I consider 
this book the best yet published on the subject and that I gladly pay the authors 


the compliment of my envy. 
C. McCay 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


A systematic approach to psychology —There was a time when the really 
competent textbooks in psychology could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In the last decade and a half, however, such enormous advances have been made 
that the student is no longer restricted to a narrow range of titles in order to gain 
an introduction to the study of human behavior. The outstanding feature of 
most modern textbooks in psychology is a kind of eclecticism which leaves the 
reader with much factual material but with no systematic viewpoint. Even 
today the really competent systematic treatises in psychology are few in number. 
It is therefore an occasion of genuine importance to note the appearance of an 
extensive revision of one of the conspicuous examples of a systematic introduc- 
tion to psychology. 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1922 under the title of Elements of 
Scientific Psychology. The second edition has been amended so completely that 
the adoption of a new title has seemed appropriate. At the outset, the reader of 


t Knight Dunlap, Elements of Psychology. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1936. Pp. 
500. $3.00. 
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this review should be reminded of the influence and the significance of the first 
edition. Professor Dunlap was one of the leading skeptics in the instinct con- 
troversy which flourished in the academic literature of the early 1920’s. In the 
1922 edition of his book he emphatically rejected instincts as a principle ex- 
plaining human behavior, and he urged the adoption of responses or reactions 
as the physiological basis of conscious processes and rejected the traditional 
doctrine of images as unique mental entities. 

In the present edition the author makes new advances in the discussion of 
several topics. For example, he elaborates a distinctive theory of desires and 
emotion. He also presents a fundamental revision of the principle of learning, 
the culmination of work begun in 1928. This new approach to the problem of 
learning is perhaps the most unique contribution which the new edition makes 
to the field of psychology, and it should be a matter of fundamental concern to 
students working in the field of education. 

The following titles of the chapters with the percentage of space devoted to 
each chapter will give some idea of the content of the book and the relative em- 
phasis placed on each topic: “Introduction,” 7 per cent; ‘““The Senses,”’ 14 per 
cent; “The Bodily Mechanism,” 6 per cent; “Types of Response,” 8 per cent; 
‘“‘Perceptual Responses,” 9 per cent; ‘“The Perception of Space and Time,” 11 
per cent; ‘““‘Thought and Thought Content,” 8 per cent; ‘‘Feeling and Affects,’’ 
6 per cent; “Learning,” 7 per cent; ‘Psychological Measurements,” 6 per cent; 
“Individual Differences,” 9 per cent; ‘“Maladjustment and Readjustment,” 5 
per cent. 

In the Preface the author so frankly and explicitly expounds his plan of 
writing the book and its use as an instrument of instruction that to the reader 
who may be pedagogically inclined a rather full quotation will be revealing: 

I have not attempted to prepare ‘‘easy steps for little feet.”” There is a plenitude of 
books which are available to those who wish a text of that sort. I have attempted to 
write a book which shall be worth serious study, and which should repay the labor of 
which the average undergraduate is capable. If it should turn out to be suitable for the 
student unwilling to work, or of dull understanding, I should be deeply disappointed, 
for such a book is necessarily a failure. I have sought for clarity and precision rather 
than simplicity, and have included deliberately much repetition. The absence of copious 
experimental material needs no apology in a book designed as an introductory text. 
The introduction of such material as is appropriate to a particular class is a part of the 
instructor’s task, and this text is by no means intended to supplant the teacher or to 
render his task a sinecure. Much as the lecture system has been maligned, I still believe 
that the living word is the superior method of elementary instruction and that reading 
matter should furnish an adequate basis for vitalization by lectures. I deplore the as- 
signment of large quantities of outside reading which the student too often is incapable 
of digesting, and which creates confusion rather than orientation. Experimental work 
for elementary students, especially in large groups, degenerates almost of necessity into 
busy work of a trivial nature, which not only wastes the student’s time but also gives 
him either a contempt for experimental psychology or else a fallacious belief that he has 
an important grasp on it. Adequate demonstrational work, on the other hand, is an 
important supplement to lectures and reading [pp. 8-9]. 
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In addition to the features emphasized in the preceding quotation, the re- 
viewer would like to call attention to other salient characteristics of the book. 
In the first place, the author states his case with clarity and precision. For ex- 
ample, he devotes ten pages to a helpful glossary. He adds a section of ‘‘Notes’’ 
to many chapters, making clear-cut distinctions in terms. He expounds his con- 
cepts carefully and makes meticulous use of technical words. His explanation 
for the spelling of the Russian physiologist’s name (contrary to common usage) 
as Pavloff, and his use of the word “‘memoric”’ instead of the word ‘‘mnemonic”’ 
are two typical examples of this quality of his exposition. In the second place, 
the presentation is systematic. This system is achieved by a constant stress on 
consistency of interpretation, the display of a rigorous scientific temper, and a 
persistent emphasis on responses as a basic category in psychology. In the third 
place, the author’s approach is strictly independent. It is true that he displays 
the orthodox tradition of Wundt in the large amount of space given to sensation 
and perception and that he reflects the trend of the behaviorists in his emphasis 
on responses; but in both cases he makes his own exposition, borrows very 
lightly from other writers, makes few acknowledgments of indebtedness, and 
apparently delights in exposing the muddy and confused thinking of other 
writers. 

The book, however, is not controversial. It is not, in spite of its own system- 
atic approach and its critical temper, an exposition of contrasting viewpoints in 
psychology. The terms “behaviorism,” “structuralism,” “functionalism,” and 
‘“‘Gestalt’”’ never appear in the book as labels for schools or systems of psychologi- 
cal interpretation. 

If one bears in mind that the book under review is written as an introduction 
to psychology, most of the criticisms which may occur to the critical reader are 
irrelevant. Some readers might object to the overloading of certain topics and 
the relative neglect of others (for example, compare sensation, perception, 
thought, and personality); others might object to the heavy style and the 
parsimonious documentation; but any fair-minded appraisal compels acknowl- 
edgment that here is a thoroughly disciplined, cautious, stimulating, and basic 
introduction to psychology by one of the outstanding leaders in the field. 
Students of education as well as members of the psychological tribe must there- 
fore give heed to the contributions of this significant treatise. 


Howarp Y. McCiusky 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Some American cultural borrowings from Germany.—A slight monograph,? 
based on a paper presented in July, 1935, at a round table on American-German 
relations held in connection with the Institute of Public Affairs at the University 
of Virginia, has come from the press. It upholds the thesis that German influ- 


t John A. Walz, German Influence in American Education and Culture. Philadelphia: 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc. (225 South Fifteenth Street), 1936. Pp. 80. 
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ence on American education and culture during the nineteenth century has been 
beneficial and profound. The study presents brief accounts of the beginnings of 
the study of German language and literature in the United States, of the many 
studies of the schools of Prussia circulated in America during the period of the 
common-school revival, of the establishment of the kindergarten in America, of 
the influence of Prussia on the university and school system of Michigan, of 
German influence on American universities, of the German element in New 
England transcendentalism, and of the St. Louis movement in philosophy. 

With respect to its scope of interest, sources examined, and method of treat- 
ment, the book is limited far more than is apparent from the title. The influ- 
ences of the plain German people of America, with their German-language press, 
their schools, churches, and German societies, are not studied. The German ele- 
ment had an important part in the councils of the Republican Party just at the 
time when Republican congresses were enacting the legislation under which the 
land-grant colleges and the United States Bureau of Education were set up. 
These matters, however, are outside the book’s interest. Nor does the book treat 
of the influence of Herbart or Wilhelm Wundt on American school practice. 
Neither is there mention of the possible influence of Karl Marx on American 
political theory and practice. 

To indicate the extent and the value of the German contribution to American 
education and culture, Walz cites statements from nineteenth-century lectures 
and popular writings. He has attempted no survey of studies in the field of the 
history of education in the United States, nor does he make any great use of the 
studies of the settlements and activities of Germans in the United States. 
Critical studies in both these fields hold much that is of interest to the student 
of the extraordinarily interesting and important topic of German influence on 


American education. . 
CuHaARLES F. ARROWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Principles and methods of personality adjustment.—There is no more strategic 
point at which the principal may make his leadership felt than in the solution of 
problems relating to the growth and success of the boys and girls under his 
tutelage. 

In conference with a teacher about a child, the principal is not passing 
judgment on the technical preparation and the procedures employed by the 
teacher. Rather, he is a co-seeker with the teacher, in search of ways and means 
of furthering pupil success. Method, curr?culum, and management—all fall into 
their natural perspectives as means to this fundamental end. 

Principals have sensed this fact, but they have hitherto been greatly handi- 
capped by the paucity of well-organized literature on guidance. It has been 
necessary to do much winnowing in several fields in order to segregate here and 
there materials which are capable of practical application. In the Fifteenth 
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Yearbook' the Department of Elementary School Principals has sought to meet 
this need. 

Generally speaking, school practice lags far behind the scientific knowledge which 
child-guidance specialists have accumulated in recent years. In this yearbook the Edi- 
torial Committee has attempted to combine a presentation of basic principles with prac- 
tical suggestions which may be used in every elementary school. The book is not an 
encyclopedic or technical treatise on the psychology of behavior. It is designed for busy 
school people who wish to understand and guide their pupils better [p. 227]. 


Thus avowing its practical aims, the Editorial Committee, consisting of 
Samuel Berman (chairman), Bess Clement, and Maude McBroom, presents the 
Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals under 
the title Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School Child. 

While thus committed to practical emphasis, the yearbook has fortunately 
avoided the error of dealing merely with symptoms. Emphasis is focused on the 
discovery and the remedial treatment of conditions underlying maladjustment. 

The general outline of the yearbook is well planned. Several articles are con- 
tributed by specialists under each of the following chapter headings: ““The Na- 
ture and Needs of the Child,’’ ‘‘Out-of-School Factors Affecting Child Adjust- 
ment,” “Adapting the School to Children’s Needs,” “The Teacher’s Influence 
on Pupil Personality,” “Types and Symptoms of Pupil Maladjustment,” “‘Dis- 
covering and Evaluating Causes of Behavior Problems,” “Applying Specific 
Remedial Measures,” and ‘“‘The Service of Specialists in Child Care and Adjust- 
ment.’’ The book is completed with a “Summary of Selected Research Studies.” 

Excellent materials for study with groups of teachers and parents are afforded 
by many of these articles, for example, the article on “The Child-Guidance Con- 
ference for Handling Problem Cases” by Norman Fenton and Albert D. Graves, 
Principal F. B. Smith’s contribution, ‘The Co-operation of Community Agen- 
cies in a Program of Child Guidance,”’ as well as numerous others. 

The issues presented are fundamental, and the prose style is conducive to 
easy reading. The Editorial Committee has succeeded in reducing the number 
of technical expressions which sometimes clutter up materials of this kind; and 
this fact, with the frequent use of illustrative cases, adds greatly to the utility as 
well as the gencral interest of the yearbook. The chapters are well documented 
and rich in selected references for persons who desire to read more extensively. 

While the committee is to be commended for assembling a valuable body of 
materials, it must be recognized that the publication of a yearbook such as this 
is only a preliminary step. Still remains the old challenge to principals and 
school administrators generally: making knowledge effective in modifying the 
life of the schools. So far as the Fifteenth Yearbook is concerned, this result can 


t Personality Adjustment of the Elementary-School Child. Fifteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. Bulletin of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, Vol. XV, No. 6. Washington: Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Education Association, 1936. Pp. 227-672. $2.00. 
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only be accomplished by gaining the sympathetic understanding and interest of 
the teaching staff and by assisting them in discovering how to apply to prac- 
tical, everyday school situations the suggestions that the book offers. 

The Fifteenth Yearbook, then, should be on the desk of every principal and 
superintendent of schools, but its presence on the executive’s desk will by no 
means insure any modification of existing procedures. Only when the yearbook 
is understood and applied by teachers and counselors and by others who are 
responsible for promoting the day-to-day success of boys and girls can progress 
be made. 


WortH McCiure 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Methods of improving reading in the primary grades.——During recent years 
serious effort has been made by writers of professional books on reading to inter- 
pret to teachers in simple terms the results of scientific principles that underlie 
efficient teaching. This trend is admirably exemplified in a book by Clarence R. 
Stone.: As indicated by the title, the author has directed attention to the prob- 
lems of teaching reading in the lower grades. By so doing, he has been able to 
discuss specifically and in detail a wide range of problems concerning which most 
teachers and school officers are urgently in need of added insight and guidance. 

As indicated in the Preface, this book is planned “for teachers and super- 
visors in service and as a textbook in courses in reading.” It presents “solutions 
to present-day problems in primary reading in a concrete way,’’ by “applying 
the findings of research bearing upon these problems” (pp. v—vi) and by utilizing 
previously unpublished research studies made by the author. Stone has ap- 
proached his task constructively and critically; he has attempted to face prob- 
lems frankly, to see “evident pitfalls,” to avoid “extreme” positions, to utilize 
‘“‘whatever is valid and practical from both the old and the new,”’ and to question 
‘anything in current theories and practices tending to produce problem cases in 
reading’’ (p. vi). 

A fundamental assumption which underlies the various chapters of the book 
is that a real need exists ‘‘for decided improvement in reading instruction in the 
lower grades”’ (p. 1). In support of this view the first chapter presents a series 
of facts and conditions that are both illuminating and convincing. Stone believes 
that the solution lies largely in ‘‘adapting reading instruction to the varying 
needs of the pupils in a particular class, grade, or half-grade’’ (p. 2). The chief 
purpose of the various chapters following chapter i is to describe an adequate 
program of teaching in a concrete and a detailed form. 

The general scope and content of the book is suggested by the following chap- 
ter titles and explanations: ‘‘A Flexible Course of Study Outlined,’’ which pre- 

t Clarence R. Stone, Better Primary Reading: How To Adapt Reading Instruction 
to the Varying Needs of the Children. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 
1936. Pp. xvi+536. 
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sents major aims, standards of attainment, and materials; ““A Graded Vocabu- 
lary for Primary Reading,”’ which describes the methods used in selecting and 
grading the two thousand words listed in the chapter; “Fundamental Habits 
Essential to Better Primary Reading,’’ which reviews the most important con- 
tributions of scientific studies relating to basic reading habits; ““Need of Better 
Balance in Beginning Methods,” which includes a detailed evaluation of typical 
methods of teaching reading; ““The Road to a Better Start in Reading: Level 
I,” which deals at length with problems relating to reading readiness and with 
the materials and methods of beginning reading; ““The Road to Better Beginning 
Book Reading: Levels II-IV,’’ which presents a series of guiding principles 
underlying group reading and describes related practical procedures and the 
characteristics of beginning books in reading; ‘‘Period of Rapid Progress: 
Levels V—-VIII, Grades 2-3,” which considers the problems that are usually 
encountered in Grades II and IIT; “Developing Accuracy, Fluency, and Inde- 
pendence in Word Recognition’’; “Independent Activities, Including Seatwork 
Reading”; and “Prevention, Diagnosis, and Instruction of Problem Cases in 
Reading.” 

As indicated by the foregoing outline, Stone relates his major constructive 
suggestions to certain stages, or levels, of progress in learning to read. This pro- 
cedure harmonizes with progressive trends in organizing programs of reading 
instruction. However, Stone defines levels of progress largely in terms of school 
grades and available types of reading material. This plan has certain practical 
advantages since most schools still retain a more or less rigid plan of classifica- 
tion by grades and half-grades. If instruction is to be adapted increasingly to 
stages of child development, it seems advisable that in the future minor emphasis 
be given to grade levels in organizing appropriate types of instruction and in 
defining the successive stages of progress through which pupils pass in learning 
to read. 

For the type of organization suggested, the author has prepared an extremely 
practical discussion of reading problems. He utilizes effectively the results of 
scientific studies in supporting his major recommendations. The examples of 
good procedure are selected with unusual care and discrimination. He faces 
frankly and evaluates critically current practices and evidence relating to the 
major issues which teachers face today. The reader may find himself in disagree- 
ment with some of the recommendations and with the amount of emphasis given 
to certain phases of reading. The materials are so organized and presented, how- 
ever, that they merit genuine respect and challenge constantly one’s opinions or 
views concerning the issues under consideration. The book is admirably adapted 
not only to the needs of teachers and school officers in service but also for use in 
courses planned for prospective teachers of primary reading. » 


W. S. GRAY 
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PRITCHARD, Mirtam C. The Mechanical Ability of Subnormal Boys. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 699. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. x+74. $1.60. 
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REEDER, Warp G. A First Course in Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. Pp. xvi+720. $2.75. 

SmitH, MARGARET Rutu. Student Aid: Bases of Selection of Students to Whom 
Loans, Scholarships, and Fellowships Are Awarded in a Graduate School of 
Education. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 704. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. vi+152. $1.60. 

WILxkins, EvuGENE G. Public School Tax Management in Texas. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 703. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937. Pp. 106. $1.60. 

Wi.tiams, E. I. F. Horace Mann: Educational Statesman. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+368. $2.00. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Broom, Sor. The Story of the Constitution. Washington: United States Consti- 
tution Sesquicentennial Commission (House Office Building), 1937. Pp. 192. 

BuswELt, Guy T., BROWNELL, WILLIAM A., and JoHN, LENORE. Daily-Life 
Arithmetics: Jolly Numbers, Book I, pp. 72, $0.24, and Book II, pp. 80, 
$0.36; Beginners’ Course, Teachers’ Manual, pp. viiit+146, $0.60; Jolly Num- 
bers, Book II, Teachers’ Manual, pp. viiit-158, $0.60. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1937. 

CaSNER, MABEL B., and PEATTIE, RopEricK. Exploring Geography. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. Pp. x+482. $1.96. 

CLARK, JoHN R., Oris, ARTHUR S., and Hatron, CAROLINE. Modern-School 
Arithmetic: Fifth Grade, pp. xii-+-258; Sixth Grade, pp. xii+228. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1937 (revised). $0.72 each. 

CoLeman, Satis N., and Tuorn, Atice G. Another Singing Time: Songs for 
Nursery and School. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1937. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

The Colored Land: A Navajo Indian Book. Written and Illustrated by Navajo 
Children. Edited by Rose K. Brandt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1937. Pp. 80. $1.20. 

CRANDALL, Harris, and SEyMour, F. EucENE. General Mathematics: A One 
Year Course. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. vit+390. $1.28. 

Epmonson, JAMES A., and DonDINEAU, A Pupil’s Workbook in Voca- 
tions. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. vi+o8. $0.48. 

Gray, Witt1aM S., and Monrog, Marion. Before We Read: Developmental 
Activities for the Pre-reading Period. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1937. 
Pp. 48. $0.32. 

HarPSTER, CHRISTIAN E. Work and Test Book in Nature Science for the Seventh 
Year, pp. 112; Supplementary Studies in Nature Science, Book II, pp. 112. 
Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1937. $0.48 each. 

HERZBERG, Max J., and Mones, LEON. Americans in Action. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xii+304. $1.00. 
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KEAN, FRIEDA. Art Weaving. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+106. 
$1.16. 

Locan, ConraD T., CLEVELAND, ELIZABETH P., and HOFFMAN, MARGARET V. 
Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals: (Form D) For Rapid Drills and 
Tests. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. $0.36. 

LyYNDE, CARLETON JOHN. Science Experiences with Home Equipment. Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook Co., 1937. Pp. xiv-+226. $1.25. 

McCormack, JosepH P. Mathematics for Modern Life. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xvit+448. $1.32. 

The Progress Arithmetics: Book A, pp. 178, $0.48, by Philip A. Boyer, W. 
Walker Cheney, and Holman White, assisted by Violet Wacker. Book B, 
pp. 186, $0.48; Book C, pp. 202, $0.48; Book D, pp. 202, $0.48, by Philip A. 
Boyer, W. Walker Cheney, and Holman White. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1937. 

SHaw, Mary Gwen. Our Aimosphere: Weather and Climate: A Unit in Ninth 
Grade General Science. School Progress, Vol. XVIII, No. 4. Mankato, Min- 
nesota: State Teachers College, 1937. Pp. 16. 

SmitH, J. Russert. Men and Resources: A Study of North America and Its 
Place in World Geography. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 
Pp. xiv+730. $2.20. 

SmirH, Niza Banton. The Unit-Activity Reading Series: Teachers’ Guide for 
the Second Year—‘Round about You,” pp. 252, $0.88; Teachers’ Guide for the 
Third Year—“Near and Far,” pp. 316, $1.00; Practice-Pad To Be Used with 
“Round about You,’’ pp. 96, $0.32; Practice-Pad To Be Used with “Near and 
Far,” pp. 96, $0.32. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1937. 

Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. No. 96, Primitive Musicians in the New World 
(Grade VII), Music in an Ancient World (Grade VII) by Lilla Belle Pitts, and 
Scenes Famous in Songs (Grade V) by Jean Mackie Gray; No. 97, Dalton Plan 
in Social Science (Grades [IX—XII) by P. Merville Larson and Contributions 
of Modern Science to Our Civilization (Grades IX—XII) by Macon E. Barnes; 
No. 99, The Newspaper (Grade VIIT) by Mary Harden and Grace G. Reeves, 
The Postal System of the United States (Grade VII) by Mildred S. Clements, 
and The Westward Movement (Grade V1) by Etta Rae Bailey, Virginia Jones, 
and Others; No. 100, Mother Goose Operetta (Grades I, II, and III) by Olga 
Wright, Musical Pantomime of Jack and the Beanstalk (Grade II) by Muriel 
Waldvogel, Boats and the Harbor (Grade II) by Marion Paine Stevens, and 
Holland—Home of Windmills and Wooden Shoes (Grade I) by Dulcie 
Hatzenbuhler. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
$0.40 each. 

Twenty-two Short Stories of America. Selected and arranged by Edith Mirrielees. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xiv-+382. $1.24. 

War and Peace: An Anthology. Bulletin 3 of the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Teachers of English. Ida T. Jacobs, Chair- 
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man. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English (211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street), 1937. Pp. xvi+76. $0.25. 

Who’s Who in the Zoo: Natural History of Mammals. Prepared by Workers of 
the WPA Federal Writers’ Project in the City of New York. Sponsored by 
the Guilds’ Committee for Federal Writers’ Publications, Inc. New York: 
Halcyon House, 1937. Pp. xii+-212. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EpucaTIon. Annual Report of the Director 
in Behalf of the Executive Board for 1936-37. New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education (60 East Forty-second Street). Pp. 4o. 

Annotated Bibliography for Homemaking Instruction in Secondary Schools. State 
Department of Education Bulletin No. 4. Sacramento, California: State De- 
partment of Education, 1937. Pp. viii+46. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure Reported in 1936. Washington: Committee 
on Tenure of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 36. $0.25. 

The Curriculum. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 2. Washing- 
ton: American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 113-236. $1.00. 

Fifth Handbook of the National Honor Society. Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, No. 67. Chicago: Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association (5835 Kimbark 
Avenue), 1937. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

Nystrom, WENDELL C. The Selection and Provision of Textbooks: With Special 
Reference to Kansas. Lawrence, Kansas: W. C. Nystrom (% School of 
Education, University of Kansas), 1937. Pp. 126. $1.00. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-second National Recreation Congress. General Theme: 
The Importance of Recreation in Modern Life. New York: National Re- 
creation Association (315 Fourth Avenue), 1937. Pp. 152. $1.00. 

A Program of Speech Education for the Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Junior Colleges of Oklahoma. Prepared under the direction of Sylvia D. Mari- 
ner and T. M. Beaird. Speech Survey Project S-44. Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa: Works Progress Administration of Oklahoma, 1936. Pp. 190. 

Reavis, Wittram C., with the co-operation of Epwarp C. BormErer and 
Wrerert A. Stumpr. Relations of School Principals to the Central Administra- 
tive Office in Large Cities. The Report of an Investigation Carried on with the 
Approval and Support of the Social Science Research Committee of the 
University of Chicago. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, No. 66. Chicago: Department of Secondary-School Principals of 
the National Education Association (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1937. Pp. 368. 
$1.50. 
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Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1, General Series No. 1 (1937 [revised])— 
Statement of Policies for the Administration of Vocational Education. 
Pp. x+138. 

Vocational Education Bulletin No. 186, Commercial Series No. 10 (1936)— 
Co-operative Training in Retail Selling in the Public Secondary Schools by 
Glenn Oscar Emick. Pp. xii+1096. 

Report to His Excellency Governor Herbert H. Lehman from the Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth: December 
26, 1936. State of New York, Legislative Document (1937), No. 71. Albany, 
New York: J. B. Lyon & Co., 1937. 

Report of the Inquiry on Co-operative Enterprise in Europe, 1937. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. Pp. 322. $0.65. 

RESEARCH SECTION OF THE Projects Division. Public Works Administration 
Aids to Education. Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. viii+44. 

Rorty, James. Is Health the Public’s Business? Social Action, Vol. III, No. 6. 
New York: Council for Social Action (289 Fourth Avenue), 1937. Pp. 32. 
$0.10. 

Smitu, Harry P., and Warr, Russert E. The Emergency Collegiate Centers of 
Central New York. Albany, New York: Federal Works Progress Administra- 

- tion of New York State (State Education Building). 

SULLIVAN, ELIzABETH T., CLARK, WILLIs W., and Tiecs, Ernest W. California 
Test of Mental Maturity: Advanced Battery, Grades 9-14. Los Angeles, 
California: Southern California School Book Depository, Ltd. (3636 Beverly 
Boulevard), 1937. ; 

Teacher Personnel. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 3. Washing- 
ton: American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1937. Pp. 237-354. $1.00. 

Teacher Retirement Systems and Social Security. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XV, No. 3. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 91-151. $0.50. 

“Telling School Children about Social Work’’: A Bulletin Based on the Problems, 
Opportunities, and Practices of Community Chests and of Councils of Social 
Agencies in Their Contact with Pupils. New York: Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. (155 East Forty-fourth Street), 1937. Pp. 24 (mimeographed). 
$0.50. 

What Science Offers the Emotionally Unstable Child. Proceedings of the Third 
Institute on the Exceptional Child under the Auspices of Chila Research 
Clinic of the Woods Schools, at Langhorne, Pennsylvania, October 15, 1936. 
Langhorne, Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, 


1936. Pp. 68. 
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